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THE  EC^URTH  ESTATE  7  he  Only  Indcficndciit  Weekly  Jouruul  of  ISewspupering 


We're  taking  a  scholarly  look  at  the  First  Amendment 

Introducing  the  1994-95  First  Amendment  Center 
Visiting  Professional  Scholars ... 


Charles  Haynes,  former  executive  director  of  the  First  Liberty 
Institute  at  George  Mason  University,  is  implementing  a  project  on 
teaching  about  religion  in  public  schools.  He  has  developed  a  guide 
on  religion  and  public  education  issues. 


David  Keene,  editor  of  “The  Keene  Report,”  will  prepare  a 
study  of  attempts  to  thwart  the  First  Amendment- 
guaranteed  right  of  petition. 


Bumis  Morris,  a  journalism  professor  at  Louisiana  State 
University,  wiil  write  a  report  on  “Free  Expression  on  a  Toll 
Road:  The  First  Amendment  and  the  Superhighway.  Who 
Will  Have  Access  and  Who  Won’t?” 


Mark  N.  Trahant,  executive  news  editor  with  The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  will  do  an  in-depth  study  and  report  on  the 
nature  of  freedom  in  Native  American  society. 


William  Lawrence,  a  prisoner  of  war  for  sbc  years,  who  later  rose  to  the 
rank  of  vice  admiral  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  will  work  with  Frank  Aukofer,  a 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  whose  33  years  as 
a  reporter  include  coverage  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  on 
an  examination  of  the  relationship  between  the  media  and  the  military. 


Each  year,  professionals  from  a  range  of  disciplines  journalism  programs. 

are  invited  to  take  time  away  from  their  careers  to  The  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment  Center  is  an 
work  on  a  project  that  will  further  public  under-  operating  program  ofThe  Freedom  Forum.  Its  mission  is  to 

standing  of  the  First  Amendment  and  its  underlying  values,  foster  greater  public  understanding  of  and  appreciation  for 

Past  projects  have  included  studies  of  the  relationship  the  values  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
between  the  media  and  religion,  business,  medicine  and 

politics;  development  of  an  undergraduate  text  and  course  For  more  information,  contact: 

on  the  First  Amendment;  development  of  a  guide  to  teach-  Visiting  Professional  Scholars  Program 

ing  about  religion  for  public  school  educators;  and  produc-  The  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment  Center 

tion  of  an  educational  video  series  on  the  impact  of  televi-  1207  18th  Avenue,  South 

sion  on  the  presidency  for  use  in  college  and  university  Nashville,  TN  37212 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Sun-Journal  Newspaper 
Lewiston,  ME. 

The  Holiday  Season  Means 
Profits  for  New  England  Retailers 

New  England  families  will  spend  an  average  of 
$535.00*  for  Christmas  gifts. 

*The  Conference  Board  -  Annual  Christmas  Spending  Survey. 

Advertise  in  these  New  England  Newspapers  to  tell 
consumers  where  to  spend  their  money. 

MAINE 

Bangor  Dally  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday-Sun  Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (M) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 


The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Nonvalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  *  E) 

Waterbury  Repubi'can-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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FEBRUARY 

2-5  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors/Society  of  Professional 
Journalists/National  Press  Club  Federal  Government  Coverage  Con¬ 
ference,  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 

4-8  —  Interactive  Newspapers  ’95  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Re¬ 
union  Center  Hotel,  Dallas 

R-1  1  —  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conference, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

21  -23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/International  News¬ 
paper  Color  Association/International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Research  Association,  Newspaper  Operations  Conference, 
Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando 

26-3/1  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Westin  La  Palo- 
ma  Hotel,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

MARCH 

1  -4  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Imaging 
Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

4- 8  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Conference,  Tucson  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  Resort,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

5- 8  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Cooperative  Marketing 
Conference/Research  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World, 
Orlando 

6-  10  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

8-11  —  National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

1  2- 14  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper 
Operations  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Houston 
28-30  —  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

3 1  -4/ 1  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Basics  of  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporting  Conference,  Ramada  O’Hare  Hotel,  Chicago 
31-4/2  —  Great  Lakes  Production  Conference/Northwest  Print¬ 
ing  Production  Conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

APRIL 

4- y  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention,  Loews 
Anatole  Hotel,  Dallas 

T-8  —  Nebraska  Press  Association  Convention,  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
Omaha 

24-26  ■ —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 

MAY 

5- 8  —  DRUPA  (Printers  and  Publishing)  Trade  Show,  Diisseldorf, 
Germany 

1  4- 16  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

28-3 1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FlEj) 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  Paris 

31-6/1  —  Association  of  Free  Community  Newspapers  Confer¬ 
ence,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

JUNE 

6- R  —  Newspaper  Association  of  AmericW/Newspaper  In  Education, 
Literacy  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Bellevue,  Wash. 
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About  Awards 


SCMA  Circulation  Awards  The  Hattiesburg  (Miss.) 
American  was  the  big  winner  in  the  Southern  Circulation 
Managers  Association’s  (SCMA)  awards  competition. 

The  paper  was  honored  for  its  field  sales  promotion  and 
subscriber  retention  programs  and  took  the  International 
Carrier  Day  Award  at  SCMA’s  recent  convention  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  which  drew  more  than  200  attendees. 

Other  papers  with  multiple  awards  were  the  St.  PeterS' 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  honored  for  field  sales  promotion  and 
International  Carrier  Day;  the  Palm  Beach  Post,  recog¬ 
nized  for  single  copy  sales  and  International  Carrier  Day; 
and  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  which  won  single  copy  sales  and 
audio/visual  awards. 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  received  a  prize  for  field 
sales  promotion,  and  the  NewS'Press  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla., 
was  honored  for  subscriber  retention. 

Other  single  copy  sales  honors  went  to  the  Times  Daily, 
Florence,  Ala.,  and  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  Journal. 

The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer  was  cited  for  its 
recruitment/training  program.  Newspaper  in  Education 
initiatives  at  the  Times  of  Shreveport,  La.,  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  TimeS'Picayune  also  were  recognized. 

Nieman  Foundation  Lyons  Award  The  Nieman 
Foundation  at  Harvard  University  has  bestowed  its  Louis 
M.  Lyons  Award  for  Conscience  and  Integrity  in  Journal¬ 
ism  on  Abdelhamid  Benzine,  editor  of  the  Alger  Republi¬ 
can,  which  was  closed  by  the  Algerian  government. 

NAREE  Roal  Estato  Journalism  Awards  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  and  St .  Petersburg  (Fla. ) 
Times  were  honored  with  the  45th  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Editors  Real  Estate  journalism  Awards  at 
the  National  Association  of  Realtors  convention  this 
month  in  Anaheim,  Calif. 

APHA  Brunor  Scionco  Writing  Award  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Public  Health  Association  (APHA)  presented  Michael 
Milstein  of  the  Billings  ( Mont. )  Gazette  with  the  24th  Ray 
Bruner  Science  Writing  Award  at  APHA’s  convention  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  award  annually  recognizes  health,  science  or  med¬ 
ical  reporting  by  a  journalist  with  under  two  years’  expe¬ 
rience  covering  these  areas.  It  is  named  for  the  former 
Toledo  Blade  science  editor. 

H.L.  Mencken  Writing  Award  Charles  Levendosky, 
editorial  page  editor  and  columnist  at  the  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Star'Tribune,  has  won  the  Baltimore  Sun’s  14th  H.L. 
Mencken  Writing  Award,  which  is  presented  to  newspa¬ 
per  writers  whose  regularly  published  columns  capture  the 
spirit  of  Mencken.  It  carries  a  $5,000  award. 

ACES  Golden  Heart  Awards  The  Association  for  Chil¬ 
dren  for  Enforcement  of  Support  has  presented  its  Golden 
Heart  Awards  to  Cris  Scanlan  of  Knight-Ridder  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Tom  Collins  with  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  for 
their  service  to  disadvantaged  children  entitled  to  child- 
support  payments. 
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Kids  relate  to  rGSCt.  When  it’s  in  your  paper,  kids  are  too.  reflCt  is  the  new  weekly  magazine  that 
gives  kids  12  to  15  a  voice  of  their  own,  encouraging  their  involvement  through  letters,  fax,  phone  or 
e-mail.  A  perfect  way  to  boost  circulation.  What  could  be  more 
perfect  for  a  publisher?  You  not  only  help  the  crusade  for  literacy 
in  your  community;  by  involving  new  readers  when  they’re 
young,  you  also  create  loyal  readers  for  a  lifetime. 

from  the  publishers  of  Parade 


Call  Fred  Johnson  at  Parade  Publications,  212-450-7121,  to  learn  about  our  revenue  sharing  plan  and  other  advantages  of  react. 
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CONTENTS 


NEWS 

8  Nine-Day  Strike 

Ends  In  Vancouver 

Settlements  bring  back  newspapers  af¬ 
ter  peaceful  strike  over  technology, 
pay,  security  and  buyouts. 

8  Sun-Times  Guild 

Members  Ratify 
Three-Year  Pact 

Last-minute  negotiating  snags  at  the 
sister  Pioneer  Press  weekly  newspapers 
are  resolved. 

1  1  Newspapers  As 

Community  Boosters 

A  majority  of  small-town  mayors  and 
city  managers  surveyed  believe  news¬ 
papers  should  promote  the  unity  of  the 
citizenry. 

12  Endorsement 

Creates  Furor 
In  Detroit 

A  black-interest  newspaper’s  endorse¬ 
ment  of  a  Michigan  Republican  sparks 
protests  and  a  boycott,  but  circulation 
goes  up. 


WHAT  WORRIES  KIE,  DOC-,  15  AFTtK 
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SECTIONS 

1  5  Interactive  Communications  — 
Coping  with  threats  and  opportunities  in 
new  technology 


DEPARTMENTS 


2  About  Awards 


2  Calendar 


13  Controversial 
Cartoon  Passes 
Press  Council  Review 

A  Toronto  Sun  editorial  cartoon  sug¬ 
gesting  a  female  attorney  general  was 
too  unattractive  to  be  sexually  assault¬ 
ed  is  deemed  “insensitive”  and  “offen¬ 
sive”  but  protected  opinion  by  the  On¬ 
tario  Press  Council. 

1 4  Monkey  Wrench 
Into  The 
Procedure 

Robert  Johnson’s  departure  as  Newsday 
publisher  forces  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  to  alter  its  system  of  se¬ 
lecting  directors. 

14  A  Seller’s  Market 
For  Newspapers 

There  are  more  buyers  than  properties 
available,  brokerage  Bolitho-Cribb 
says. 


1  6  Media  History  —  Tracing  the 
history  of  America’s  first  modern  comic 
character 

1 8  Circulation  —  Newspaper  churn 
levels  as  high  as  70% 

22  Newspeople  in  the  News 

23  Obituaries 

26  Advertising/Promotion  —  Chang' 
ing  the  culture  of  ad  sales;  Classified  ad 
ending  in  wedding  —  at  the  newspaper 

28  News  Tech  —  Vendors’  appoint' 
ments;  Orders  and  installations 

30  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
Postal  Service  to  offer  comic  stamps 

38  Classified 


6  Editorials 

^  Letters  to  the  Editor 

7  Newspaperdom 

1  3  Stock  Tables 

20  Legally  Speaking 
With  media  access  to  news  constantly 
under  attack,  it’s  reassuring  a  court 
holds  press  freedom  is  more  than  just 
the  right  to  freely  publish. 

24  Book  Reviews 

46  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
Many  reporters  loathe  the  police  beat, 
but  sometimes  only  because  they 
haven’t  cracked  the  customs  most  cops 
cling  to.  There  are  lots  of  things  cop 
reporters  can  do  to  bring  compelling 
human  drama  to  their  stories. 
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There  are  so  many  wonderful  thir^  about  our 
market  it  takes  eight  daily  newspapers  to  say  them. 


We’ve  just  completed  our 
latest  research  project, 
and  it  confirmed  something 
we  were  pretty  sure  of  all 
along:  our  eight  Booth  news¬ 
papers  serve  an  affluent  and 
active  group. 

Most  of  our  readers  live  in 
single  family  homes  which 
they  own,  and  most  are  spend¬ 
ing  lots  of  money  on  upkeep 
(which  they  can  afford 
because  40%  earn  $40,0(X)  per 
year  or  more).  Nearly  eight 
out  of  ten  adults  did  home 
improvements  in  the  past  year. 
And  the  yard?  Forty-four  per¬ 
cent  of  adults  here  live  in 
homes  with  a  yard  that’s  a  half 
acre  or  more  in  size.  More 
than  one-third  need  a  riding 
lawn  mower  or  tractor  to  cut 
the  grass. 

But  Booth  market  adults 
aren’t  all  work  and  no  play. 


Sixty-three  percent  go  to  the 
movies;  59%  like  fairs  and 
festivals;  nearly  half  are 
“power  walkers’’;  a  third  fish, 
boat  and  camp.  Golf,  hunting, 
skiing  and  snowmobiling  are 
also  popular. 

And  they  travel.  Almost 
everyone  drove  one  of  their 
1 .9  cars  on  an  overnight  or 
day  trip  last  year,  averaging 
22.3  trips.  Twenty-seven  per¬ 
cent  flew,  an  average  of  4. 1 
times.  Seventy-seven  percent 
flew  to  their  vacation  destina¬ 
tion,  an  average  of  1 .9  times. 

Three  out  of  four  of  our 
overnight  travelers  stayed  in  a 
hotel.  Three-in-ten  went 
camping.  One-quarter 
stayed  in  a  bed  &  break¬ 
fast. 

Where ’d  they  go?  The 
most  popular  places  this 
year  have  been 


Michigan  resorts  areas,  but 
other  Great  Lakes  areas, 
Canada,  Florida  and  the 
Carolinas  attract  many  travel¬ 
ers,  too. 

What  do  these  busy  people 
have  in  common?  More  than 
80%  of  them  read  a  daily  or 
Sunday  Booth  newspaper  in 
the  past  week.  No  other 
media  reaches  so  many  of 
them.  If  you  would  like  to 
know  more  about  this  remark¬ 
able  market  and  all  the  great 
stuff  we  offer  free  from  our 
marketing  department,  please 
call  Bev  Ohlman,  today  at 
616/459-3824. 


Ann  Arbor  News  •  Bay  City  Times  •  Rint  Journal  •  Grand  Rapids  Press 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  •  Kalamazoo  Gazette  •  Muskegon  Chronicle  •  Saginaw  News 


Michigan  Travel  Bureau/Booth  Newspapers  survey,  MORI  Research  Inc.,  1993 
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Info  superhighway 


ALL  THOSE  NEWSPAPER  executives  who  have  been  scrambling  to  climb  on 
the  bandwagon  for  a  fast  ride  down  the  promised  information  superhighway  may 
be  a  little  shaken  by  a  study  commissioned  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
revealing  that  the  American  people  may  not  be  quite  as  excited  about  these 
prospects  as  they  are  (E&P,  Nov.  19,  page  9). 

A  survey  of  2,000  people  by  America’s  Research  Group  found  that  51.8%  have 
never  heard  the  term  “information  superhighway.”  Fewer  than  30%  have  a  com¬ 
puter  in  their  homes.  Of  those  who  do  not  own  one,  72.9%  believe  they  never 
will  have  one.  Only  about  25%  of  those  surveyed  believe  the  information  super¬ 
highway  will  be  important  or  very  important  to  them  or  their  families  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  About  the  same  number  say  it  won’t  be  important  to  them  at  all. 

In  addition,  the  study  showed  that  fewer  than  5%  have  a  fax  machine;  about 
20%  own  a  personal  beeper;  and  about  the  same  number  own  a  cellular  phone  or 
car  phone. 

The  gung-ho  manufacturer  of  these  devices  will  look  at  these  figures  and  ex¬ 
claim  about  the  vast  market  out  there  waiting  to  be  tapped.  The  activists  devel¬ 
oping  the  superhighway  may  say  the  same  thing,  although  they  may  be  a  bit  more 
restrained  about  their  expectations  for  quick  success. 

A  popular  current  cartoon  gag  concerns  the  father  or  grandfather  who  has  to 
call  on  his  teenage  or  younger  children  to  show  him  how  to  run  the  VCR  or  the 
computer,  etc.  A  survey  of  these  kids  would  probably  give  a  more  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  is  actually  coming  in  the  electronic  world,  and  how  soon. 


Strike  news 

COMPARED  TO  THE  lengthy  and  damaging  strike  against  the  New  York  Daily 
News  several  years  ago,  the  relatively  quick  end  of  two  strikes  in  San  Francisco 
and  Vancouver,  B.C.,  plus  the  signing  of  major  labor  contracts  in  Chicago  after 
long  negotiations,  hopefully  point  to  the  end  of  lengthy  strikes  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

The  nine-day  strike  by  press  operators  in  Vancouver,  followed  by  manage¬ 
ment’s  decision  not  to  publish  a  newspaper,  was  remarkable  in  that  there  were  no 
subsequent  arrests  or  reports  of  violence. 

This  experience  shows  that  strikes  against  newspapers  do  not  have  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  violence,  which  has  seemed  to  be  the  accepted  norm  in  the  past. 
In  the  recent  San  Francisco  strike,  the  company  reported  five  trucks  had  been 
disabled,  20  cars  vandalized,  one  printing  press  sabotaged,  and  three  drivers  hos¬ 
pitalized.  The  unions  said  two  picketers  suffered  injuries  from  plant  guards.  The 
toll  probably  would  have  been  greater  had  the  strike  continued  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

In  Vancouver,  compromises  were  reached  on  staff  reductions  in  the  pressroom 
and  voluntary  buyouts  elsewhere.  In  San  Francisco,  there  were  similar  compro¬ 
mises  involving  the  delivery  work  force.  In  brief,  these  were  the  major  demands 
of  management.  Couldn’t  those  compromises  have  been  worked  out  without  a 
strike  during  the  year  the  unions  worked  without  contracts  in  both  cities? 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  writer’s  attitude 
toward  the  college  press 
is  unfortunate,  misguided 


DIRK  ALLEN’S  ATTITUDE  toward 
the  college  press  (“Student  newspapers 
should  be  used  as  training  grounds,” 
E&P,  Aug.  6)  is  unfortunate  and  mis¬ 
guided. 

In  his  letter  he  says  that  whenever 
he  sees  stories  or  cartoons  regarding 
the  question  of  press  freedom  vs.  the 
issue  of  college  control  of  campus 
newspapers,  he  is  haunted  by  an  inci¬ 
dent  from  his  own  college  newspaper 
days,  when,  in  his  sports  column,  he 
called  for  the  resignation  of  the  men’s 
basketball  coach. 

In  retrospect,  he  says,  “Who  the  hell 
was  I  to  write  the  column?  Some 
know-it-all,  21-year-oId,  with  almost 
no  other  responsibility  other  than  to 
attend  class,  suggesting  that  an  adult 
with  concerns  and  bills  to  pay  should 
lose  his  job.  Utterly  ridiculous.” 

It  wasn’t  ridiculous  at  all.  If  Mr. 
Allen  had  good  reason  to  believe  — 
and  facts  to  support  him  —  that  the 
coach  was  detrimental  to  the  team  or 
to  the  school,  then  he  had  a  responsi- 


Newspaperdom. 

so  YIARS  AOO  .  .  .  Only  good 
news  is  being  printed  in  special  dai¬ 
ly  editions  of  the  Voelkischer  Beo' 
bachter,  which  are  shown  to  Adolf 
Hitler,  a  British  source  reported  in 
connection  with  rumors  of  the 
Fuehrer’s  mental  collapse. 

Hitler’s  nervous  reaction  to  bad 
news,  varying  from  hallucinations 
to  outbreaks  of  maniacal  rage,  has 
made  the  special  edition  of  his  own 
newspaper  a  medical  necessity,  said 
a  copyrighted  dispatch  by  Richard 
Tobin,  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
November  25 ,  1 944 


bility,  even  as  a  school  journalist,  to  say 
so. 

College  papers  are  teaching  tools,  he 
says,  and  as  such  the  colleges  should  be 
“able  to  exercise  as  much  control  as 
they  deem  necessary  regarding  con¬ 
tent.”  But  what  kind  of  “teaching  tool” 
is  a  school  newspaper  when  its  staff 
members  learn  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  applies  to  them  only  after  they 
graduate? 

Students  must  wait,  Mr.  Allen  says, 
to  “gain  the  necessary  perspective, 
common  sense  and  ability”  to  edit 
themselves,  which  comes  with  maturi¬ 
ty.  Until  then,  he  says,  “some  stories 
are  better  left  undone.” 

But  isn’t  it  true  for  all  journalists, 
young  and  old,  that  some  stories  are 
better  left  undone  if  the  injury  they 
show  promise  of  causing  far  outweighs 
their  need  for  publication? 

Mr.  Allen  seems  to  equate  maturity 
with  working  on  a  professional  paper. 
Has  he  read  college  newspapers  or  just 
read  about  them?  If  he  has  read  them, 
he  has  seen  that  most  of  them  are 
highly  responsible  publications,  with 
professional  standards  and  intelligent, 
well-thought-out  writing.  (In  fact, 
most  high  school  papers  are,  too.) 

Indeed,  some  professional  news¬ 
papers  and  columnists  show  far  less  re¬ 
straint,  taste  and  responsibility  than 
the  majority  of  college  papers. 

While  journalists  may  feel  ambiva¬ 
lent,  or  even  regretful,  about  how  their 
reporting  or  opinions  may  wound  or 
distress  people  they  write  about,  such 
injury  is  sometimes  an  unavoidable 
byproduct  of  good  journalism. 

Indeed,  while  Mr.  Allen  laments  his 
youthful  audacity,  he  still  believes  he 
was  right  in  calling  for  the  resignation 
and  points  out  that  the  coach  was  re¬ 
placed  after  the  next  season. 

College  and  high-school  press  free¬ 
dom  gets  little  support  from  profession¬ 
al  journalists.  Mr.  Allen’s  attitude  may 
be  one  reason  why. 


I  suggest  that  professional  journalists 
read  some  high  school  and  college 
newspapers.  They  will  be  surprised  at 
the  high  level  of  professionalism  in 
most  of  them. 

Then,  if  another  case  like  Hazel¬ 
wood,  which  dealt  a  harsh  blow  to 
freedom  of  the  high  school  press, 
comes  before  the  Supreme  Court,  we 
may  be  able  to  count  on  professional 
journalists  to  speak  out  for  journalistic 
press  freedom. 

Robert  Qreenman 

Greenman  is  the  author  of  The  Advis¬ 
er’s  Companion,  a  guide  for  high  school 
newspaper  advisors .  He  has  taught  and 
advised  high  school  and  college  journal' 
ism  for  25  years. 

Applauds  Bernstein 

HEAR,  HEAR  FOR  Carl  Bernstein’s 
on-target  indictment  of  journalism  (Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher,  Oct.  29),  which  has 
slipped  into  the  abyss  of  crude  sensa¬ 
tionalism,  the  trivial  and  the  tragic,  all 
under  the  misused  security  blanket 
called  “the  public’s  right  to  know.” 

It’s  all  about  money,  of  course.  Wors¬ 
ening  readership  has  compromised 
standards  in  a  competitive  virus  that  af¬ 
fects  our  most  prestigious  journals. 
Concentrated  ownership  demands  bot¬ 
tom-line  management  that  is  prepared 
to  do  what  it  takes,  namely  pander. 

The  disgraceful  O.J.  media  circus  is 
our  contemporary  cheapened  currency. 

Jonathan  Brickman 

Brickman  is  associate  publisher  of  Tab 
Community  Newspapers,  Newton,  Mass. 

Kudos 

KUDOS  ON  YOUR  editorial  in  the 
Oct.  22  edition  of  E&P. 

Diversity  in  the  nation’s  newsrooms 
and  in  news  coverage  is  one  of  the  main 
missions  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  I  hope  your  cover¬ 
age  of  diversity  issues  will  remain  strong 
and  reflective  of  the  changing  opportu¬ 
nities  for  all  journalists  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 

Veronica  Jennings 

Jennings  is  minority  affairs  director  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors 
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Nine-Day  Strike 
Ends  In 
Vancouver 


Settlements  bring  back  newspapers  after  peaceful 
strike  over  technology,  pay,  security,  buyouts 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

A  NINE-DAY  strike  that  shut  South- 
am  Inc.’s  Vancouver  Sun  and  Province, 
with  combined  daily  circulation 
around  385,000,  ended  peacefully,  with 
compromise  five-year  labor  agreements 
that  reduce  staffing  through  buyouts 
and  attrition  while  protecting  job  secu¬ 
rity  and  raising  pay  6.65%. 

Management  said  contracts  with 
seven  unions  representing  1,200  em¬ 
ployees,  including  pressroom  staff  and 
shift  cuts,  could  clear  the  way  for  plans 
to  invest  more  than  $100  million 
(Canadian)  in  a  new  printing  plant. 

“It’s  difficult  economic  times  ...  so 
under  the  circumstances  it’s  the  best 
deal  possible,”  said  Jan  O’Brien,  co¬ 
leader  of  the  council  of  unions  and 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  local. 

Management  and  unions  agreed  to  a 
settlement  Nov.  10,  clearing  the  way 
for  the  Province  to  resume  publication 
Sunday,  Nov.  13,  followed  by  the  Sun 
the  next  day. 

The  strike  began  the  night  of  Nov.  1 
when  press  operators  walked  off  the 
job  early  in  the  press  run  —  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  their  strike  deadline  and 
after  working  without  a  contract  for 
nearly  a  year. 

The  bargaining  unit  of  170  pressmen 
had  been  under  pressure  to  concede 
on  staffing  and  shifts  as  part  of  the 
company’s  plan  to  buy  press  equip¬ 
ment.  The  company  said  the  union 
had  refused  to  discuss  staff  cuts. 

With  presses  silent,  management  the 
next  day  locked  out  more  than  1,000 
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other  workers,  who  joined  picket  lines. 

In  stark  contrast  to  some  violent 
U.S.  newspaper  strikes  in  recent  years 
—  notably,  those  in  San  Francisco, 
New  York  and  Chicago  —  manage¬ 
ment  in  Vancouver  did  not  try  to  pub¬ 
lish,  and  no  arrests  or  acts  of  violence 
were  reported. 

“I  was  struck  with  the  respect  with 
which  both  sides  listened  to  each  oth¬ 
er,”  said  company  spokesman  Don 
MacLachlan. 

Negotiations  over  14  months  failed 
to  yield  settlements  before  the  strike 
and  were  complicated  by  the  need  for 
new  technology  and  a  recession  that 
the  company  said  put  it  in  the  red  for 
three  years. 

One  sticking  point  was  the  price  of 
voluntary  job  buyouts.  Management  is 
trying  to  cut  200  employees  from  the 
payroll,  in  order  to  reverse  three  years 
of  operating  losses  at  Pacific  Press,  the 
publisher  of  both  morning  papers.  It 
already  has  cut  about  300  jobs  in  the 
past  few  years,  including  more  than 
100  jobs  lost  when  the  company  sold 
off  its  trucking  operations  in  1993. 

The  new  settlements  protect  work¬ 
ers  from  job  loss,  due  to  contracting  or 
the  sale  of  business  segments  over  the 
contract  period. 

Retroactive  to  the  expiration  of  the 
last  contracts  on  Nov.  30,  1993,  the 
pacts  provide  for  6.65%  in  pay  hikes 
over  five  years  and  a  $500  signing 
bonus.  Effective  last  November,  the 
annual  wage  hikes  amount  to  0%,  1%, 
1.5%,  2%  and  2%.  A  1%  cost-of-living 
increase  applies  in  the  last  two  years  if 


inflation  exceeds  3%. 

Voluntary  buyouts  offer  six  weeks’ 
pay  per  year  of  service,  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $150,000.  Workers  covered  by 
minimum  staffing  provisions  or  life¬ 
time  job  guarantees  qualify  for  an  extra 
$50,000. 

Individual  contracts  call  for  reducing 
pressroom  staffing  by  35  to  40  jobs 
through  buyouts  and  attrition  but  not 
until  a  new  printing  plant  has  been 
built  and  operating,  which  is  expected 
in  24  to  30  months. 


(See  Vancouver  on  page  34) 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Guild  ratifies  pact 

by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

NEWSPAPER  GUILD  MEMBERS  at 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  overwhelmingly 
ratified  a  new  three-year  contract  Nov. 
15  after  last-minute  negotiating  snags  at 
the  sister  Pioneer  Press  weekly  news¬ 
papers  were  resolved. 

Union  newsroom  workers  at  the  Sun- 
Times  approved  the  contract  122  to  12. 
The  Guild  represents  265  newsroom 
employees  at  the  paper. 

That  ratification  came  a  day  after  225 
Pioneer  Press  editorial  and  production 
workers,  represented  by  two  Guild  units 


(See  Sun-Times  on  page  34) 


‘Shooting  in  this  jungle  was  tough,  and  the  light  was  changing 


SO  fast.  Only  the  Canon  EOS  gave  me  the  confidence 


IT  WAS  EASIER  TO  CATCH  MALARIA  THAN  IT  WAS 
TO  CATCH  THE  CHANGING  LIGHT  IN  THIS  SHOT.  i 


to  capture  this  elusive  moment.”  And  now,  introducing 


the  next  generation  of  EOS-the  new  E0S-1N  -  jf 

which  provides  even  more  harmony  between  automatic 


and  manual  operation.  The  EOS-1  n  has  an  exclusive  AIM 


system  that  improves  the  link  between  focus  and 


exposure.  A  broad  variety  of  metering  patterns 


including  16-zone  evaluative,  3.5%  spot  and 


POY  Winner  1993 
Author  “Keepers  of  the  Spirit’ 
“Lookout  Tower,  New  Guinea’ 


CANON  SHOQT-FOR-THtSPHBE  PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST 

Pick  up  an  enti>  form  at  a  participating  Canon  U.S.A.  camera  authorized 
dealer  and  take  your  camera  to  every  sporting  event  you  can.  If  you  keep 
your  eye  on  die  ball,  you  could  go  far.  Like,  around  the  world  on  Delta 
Air  Lutes  and  Swissair,  partners  tn  Global  Excellence. 

eiW4  C»liiUSA.kc.  tvcotor  bradnt  mac:  Oral  EOS-In.  CS.B.  3I92A.  Mdville.  N.Y.  1 1747 
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Newspapers 
As  Community 
Boosters 

Survey  of  mayors  and  city  managers  of  1,384  towns  with 
populations  under  10,000  shows  majority  believe  newspapers 
should  promote  the  unity  of  the  community 

by  Tony  Case 

CHIEF  ADMINISTRATORS  OF 
small  towns  fully  support  the  watchdog 
function  of  the  rural  American  press, 
but  they  also  firmly  believe  local  news¬ 
papers  should  be  community  boosters, 
according  to  a  recent  survey. 

“There  are  those  who  feel  the  job  of 
newspapers  should  be  sniffing  out 
scoundrels  and  chasing  them  out  of 
town,  and  pointing  out  mistakes  so 
that  citizens  may  hold  the  appropriate 
scoundrels  responsible.  At  the  same 
time,  others  argue  that  in  small  com¬ 
munities,  newspapers  should  be  there 
for  one  reason  and  one  reason  only  — 
to  promote  the  unity  of  the  communi¬ 
ty,”  said  David  Kanervo,  chairman  of 
the  political  science  and  sociology  de¬ 
partment  at  Austin  Peay  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Kanervo  and  his  wife,  Ellen 
Williamson  Kanervo,  who  chairs  the 
speech,  communications  and  theater 
department  at  Austin  Peay,  mailed 
questionnaires  to  mayors  and  city 
managers  of  1,384  towns  in  all  50 
states.  They  got  back  490  responses, 
mainly  from  places  with  populations 
under  10,000. 

The  Kanervos  released  their  findings 
during  the  National  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  (NNA)  Newspapers  and 
Community  Building  Symposium,  held 
during  the  NNA  national  convention 
at  Walt  Disney  World  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
and  sponsored  by  the  Huck  Boyd  Na¬ 
tional  Center  for  Community  Media. 

A  little  more  than  half  of  the  survey 
respondents  agreed  that  newspapers 
should  shed  light  on  wrongdoing,  even 


if  the  coverage  could  hurt  some  local 
citizens.  Nearly  three-fourths  said  pa¬ 
pers  shouldn’t  shy  away  from  covering 
environmental  concerns  in  an  area, 
even  if  it  might  negatively  impact  com¬ 
munity  businesses. 

But  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  polled,  more  than  85%,  con¬ 
tended  newspapers  should  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  projects  that  everybody  in  a 


utives  said  they  had  asked  a  newspaper 
not  to  cover  a  local  matter,  but  only 
4%  said  they  had  threatened  to  pull 
advertising  in  an  attempt  to  control 
editorial  content. 

Overall,  officials  had  favorable  opin¬ 
ions  of  their  local  newspaper  staffs  and 
what  they  produce. 

Eight  out  of  ten  said  the  editors  were 
trustworthy,  and  70%  considered  the 


Almost  two'thirds  admitted  they  had  withheld 
information  from  reporters.  About  one^fourth  of 
the  executives  said  they  had  asked  a  newspaper  not 
to  cover  a  local  matter. 


town  can  work  on,  and  about  84%  said 
reporting  on  residents’  uniting  behind 
a  common  cause  is  an  important  role 
of  the  community  press. 

The  researchers  asked  town  execu¬ 
tives  how  they  thought  their  local  edi¬ 
tors  viewed  their  own  jobs.  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  the  elected  officials  generally 
saw  journalists  as  less  interested  in  be¬ 
ing  cheerleaders  and  more  concerned 
with  acting  as  gatekeepers. 

Most  leaders  revealed  that  they  had 
tried  to  influence  what  their  local  pa¬ 
pers  reported.  Large  majorities  said 
they  had  phrased  statements  so  they 
would  be  used  as  quotes  in  news  arti¬ 
cles  and  had  suggested  story  and  photo 
ideas  to  newspaper  staffers.  Nearly  half 
had  written  letters  to  the  editor. 

Almost  two-thirds  admitted  they 
had  withheld  information  from  re¬ 
porters.  About  one-fourth  of  the  exec- 


reporters  covering  local  government 
knowledgeable.  Three-fourths  felt  their 
hometown  newspapers  did  a  good  job 
of  covering  all  sides  of  controversies 
fairly,  and  the  same  number  said  the 
papers’  reporting  was  almost  always 
correct. 

Ideology  and  gender  shaped  survey 
responses,  researchers  said.  Mayors 
and  city  managers  who  characterized 
themselves  as  conservative  and  Repub¬ 
lican  were  more  apt  to  see  newspapers 
as  unifiers,  and  male  chief  executives 
were  more  interested  in  promoting 
community  togetherness  than  their  fe¬ 
male  counterparts. 

Education  and  age  were  significant¬ 
ly  related  to  respondents’  views.  Bet¬ 
ter-educated  administrators  had  a 
greater  appreciation  for  the  print  medi- 

(See  Boosters  on  page  35) 
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Endorsement 
Creates  Furor 
In  Detroit 

Black- interest  newspaper’s  endorsement  of  Michigan  Republican 
sparks  protests,  boycott  and  rage,  but  circulation  goes  up 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WHEN  DETROIT’S  LARGEST  black- 
interest  newspaper,  the  Michigan 
Chronicle,  endorsed  Republican  Gov. 
John  Engler  for  re-election,  it  sparked 
furious  protests. 

Some  200  protesters  burned  copies 
of  the  Chronicle  in  front  of  the  paper’s 
offices  Nov.  3. 

Various  local  union  officers  called 
for  organized  boycotts  of  the  paper. 

The  president  of  the  local  chapter  of 
the  NAACP  declared  that  “the  Chron¬ 


cancellations  —  mostly,  you  know,  for 
dramatization.  But  for  every  [cancella¬ 
tion]  we  received,  we  got  20  or  so  new 
subscriptions,”  he  said. 

“For  every  call  1  got  that  said,  ‘We’re 
disgusted  with  the  Chronicle,’  I  got 
about  25  people  —  black,  white, 
brown,  yellow  and  blue  —  saying  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,”  Logan  added. 

The  Chronicle’s  endorsement  of  a 
Republican  was  front-page  news  in  De¬ 
troit  because  the  black-owned  paper 
had  been  a  reliable  supporter  of  De¬ 
mocrats  for  decades. 


“For  every  call  I  got  that  said,  ‘We^re  disgusted 
with  the  Chronicle,’  1  got  about  25  people  — 
black,  white,  brown,  yellow  and  blue  —  saying  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do,”  Logan  added. 


icle  as  we  once  knew  it  is  not  the 
Chronicle  that  we  have  now.” 

Democratic  politicians  weighed  in: 
Former  Detroit  mayor,  Coleman 
Young,  called  the  endorsement  “a 
damned  shame.” 

And  a  black  local  Democratic  orga¬ 
nization  leader  said  Chronicle  publish¬ 
er  Sam  Logan  had  “betrayed”  the 
African-American  community. 

Amid  the  furor,  however,  Logan 
himself  was  calm. 

Not  only  did  Gov.  Engler  win  re- 
election  Nov.  8  —  but  Logan  says  the 
protests  actually  pushed  circulation  up 
a  bit. 

“I’ll  do  it  again,  if  I  get  this  kind  of 
response,”  Logan  said  in  a  telephone 
interview. 

“We  got  10,  15  or  20  subscription 


The  publication  even  endorsed  the 
eventual  Democratic  candidate, 
Howard  Wolpe,  in  the  bitter  party  pri¬ 
mary  last  summer. 

But  Logan  said  neither  Wolpe  nor 
his  campaign  team  ever  explained  the 
candidate’s  plans  for  Detroit  —  and 
never  communicated  with  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

But  controversy  is  nothing  new  to 
the  Chronicle,  which  is  owned  by 
Sengstacke  Enterprises,  the  publisher 
of  the  daily  Chicago  Defender  and 
black-interest  weeklies  in  Memphis 
and  Pittsburgh. 

Logan  recalled  there  were  similar 
boycotts  and  protests  when  the  news¬ 
paper  supported  creation  of  a  state  lot¬ 
tery  two  decades  ago,  and  again  several 
years  ago  when  it  endorsed  the  present 


mayor,  Dennis  Archer,  in  his  unsuc¬ 
cessful  campaign  against  then-mayor 
Young. 

Organizers  of  the  current  protests 
were  just  pursuing  a  political  agenda, 
Logan  said. 

“All  the  other  papers  made  their  en¬ 
dorsements  a  week  before,  and  nobody 
even  remotely  thought  about  picketing 
them,”  he  said.  “If  they’ve  got  that  kind 
of  energy  to  rally  the  troops  for  a 
protest  at  the  Chronicle,  why  didn’t 
they  use  that  energy  to  get  [people]  out 
to  vote?” 

Logan  also  criticized  the  protesters 
for  burning  newspapers  just  four  days 
after  Detroit  suffered  a  recurrence  of 
the  rash  of  arson  cases  that  have  been 
an  unfortunate  city  tradition  on  Devil’s 
Night,  the  eve  of  Halloween. 


50th  year 
for  local  paper 

THE  WEEKLY  McLEAN  (Va.)  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  is  celebrating  its  50th  an¬ 
niversary  with  a  special  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion  chronicling  life  in  the  town  and 
profiling  its  “eccentric  and  opinionat¬ 
ed”  founder,  Richard  M.  Smith,  and  his 
successor,  former  Washington  Star 
newsman  William  Elvin. 

Offered  free  to  subscribers,  the  spe¬ 
cial  edition  is  available  separately  for  $5. 
It  was  supported  by  102  advertisers. 

McLean  was  officially  recognized  in 
1910.  It  is  named  after  John  McLean,  an 
early  publisher  of  the  Washington  Post, 
who  owned  a  railroad  that  ran  through 
the  community.  The  area  was  named 
after  him  in  appreciation  for  the  wind¬ 
fall  the  railroad  brought  in. 
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Controversial 
cartoon  upheld 
by  press  council 

by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  TORONTO  SUN  editorial  cartoon  that  suggested  the 
local  province’s  female  attorney  general  was  too  unattractive 
to  be  sexually  assaulted  was  “insensitive”  and  “offensive,”  the 
Ontario  Press  Council  ruled  —  but  it  was  nonetheless  pro¬ 
tected  opinion. 

The  council  declined  to  uphold  complaints  about  the  car¬ 
toon  from  two  Ontario  legislators,  who  said  the  cartoon 
wrongly  implied 
that  only  attractive 
women  are  victims 
of  sexual  assault. 

The  May  4  car¬ 
toon  showed  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Mari¬ 
on  Boyd  —  depict¬ 
ed  as  quite  portly 
—  announcing  the 
launch  of  Sexual 
Assault  Prevention 
Month.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground,  a  man  in 
the  audience  says, 

“Surely,  she  can’t  be 
speaking  from  ex¬ 
perience.” 

One  of  the  legis¬ 
lators,  Sharon  Mur¬ 
dock,  attacked  the 
cartoon  —  and  a 
subsequent  Sun  ed¬ 
itorial  reaction  to 
the  furor,  entitled 
“No  apologies”  —  on  the  floor  of  the  Ontario  legislature. 

“It  was  readily  apparent  that  the  thrust  of  the  cartoon  was 
a  personal,  ugly  and  unjustified  comment  on  Ms.  Boyd’s  ap¬ 
pearance,”  Murdock  said. 

For  its  part,  the  newspaper  described  the  cartoon,  by  cor¬ 
porate  art  director  Andrew  Donato,  as  a  defensibly  angry  re¬ 
action  to  Boyd’s  “sweeping,  generalized,  overly  melodramat¬ 
ic  and  politically  correct  statements  by  a  key  cabinet  minis¬ 
ter  and  a  government  that  [Donato],  and  we,  believe  often 
has  an  anti-male  bias  and  agenda.” 

The  Sun  said  it  took  issue  specifically  with  Boyd’s  state¬ 
ments  that  girls  are  routinely  sexually  assaulted  by  boys  at  el¬ 
ementary  and  high  schools. 

In  its  ruling,  the  press  council  —  a  voluntary  organization 
of  nearly  all  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  in  Ontario  —  re¬ 
jected  the  complaint,  saying  that  “as  a  matter  of  policy,  [it] 
extends  to  cartoonists,  editorial  writers  and  columnists  wide 
latitude  in  expressing  opinions,  no  mater  how  controversial 
or  unpopular  the  opinions  may  be.” 


The  controversial  cartoon 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  1 1/18/94  1 1/1 1/94  1 1/18/93 


A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

53.875 

54.25 

45.50 

American  Publishing  ## 

12.00 

12.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

84.375 

83.25 

64.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

27.25 

27.25 

25.00 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

30.00 

29.875 

35.875 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

15.375 

15.625 

18.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

48.875 

48.75 

53.125 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  # 

18.75 

19.313 

15.875 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

49.50 

49.75 

55.625 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

33.625 

32.625 

32.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.50 

23.00 

22.375 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

29.00 

27.75 

27.375 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

29.00 

28.875 

36.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.00 

23.875 

25.125 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ) 

28.00 

28.125 

20.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

37.75 

36.875 

33.625 

E-W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

29.875 

29.375 

28.375 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

31.625 

31.75 

32.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

53.375 

51.75 

56.75 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

246.00 

247.00 

240.75 

**  10  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/3/94 
*  Initial  public  offering  as  of  1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 
**  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $13 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  11/18/94  11/11/94  11/18/93 


Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.00 

13.00 

13.75 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

16.75 

16.625 

18.875 

Reuters  (c)  (d) 

45.375 

45.125 

36.375 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

14.75 

14.75 

18.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.00 

16.00 

16.625 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.00 

13.75 

12.75 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.875 

22.625 

23.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.10 

6.16 

5.79 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (e) 

23.125 

48.00 

54.50 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  April  8, 1994 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18, 1994 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  fit  Co.  Inc. 


War  documents 
no  longer  secret 

MILLIONS  OF  PAGES  of  documents,  some  dating  back  to 
1917,  have  been  declassified  by  an  executive  order  signed  by 
President  Clinton.  According  to  published  reports,  among 
the  44  million  pages  of  documents  released  are  many  from 
World  War  1  and  World  War  II,  although  some  5  million 
pages  about  Vietnam  have  been  withheld  at  the  request  of 
military  and  intelligence  officials. 

Clinton  reportedly  planned  to  release  the  World  War  II 
documents  in  June,  coinciding  with  the  50th  anniversary  of 
D-day,  but  was  delayed  by  military  and  intelligence  officials 
who  did  not  want  all  the  documents  released  at  once. 
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Monkey  Wrench 
Into  The 
Procedure 

Departure  of  Robert  Johnson  from  Newsday  forces  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  to  alter  its  system  of  selecting  directors 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  SUDDEN  DEPARTURE  of 
Robert  Johnson  as  publisher,  president 
and  CEO  of  Newsday  threw  a  rare 
monkey  wrench  into  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations’  ABC  well-oiled  system 
of  selecting  directors. 

Johnson’s  departure  from  Newsday 
was  announced  less  than  48  hours  be¬ 
fore  he  was  to  lead  the  daily  newspaper 
divisional  meeting  at  the  Audit  Bureau 
annual  convention  —  and  be  nominat¬ 
ed  for  another  two-year  term  to  the 
bureau  board  of  directors. 

Pressed  into  service  to  run  the  daily 
newspaper  meeting,  Gannett  Co.  se¬ 
nior  vice  president/newspaper  division 
Carleton  Rosenburgh  said  he  would 
“entertain”  a  motion  deferring  the 
election  until  the  annual  meeting  in 
November  1995,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  board  of  directors  would 
appoint  an  interim  director  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  March.  Whoever  is  elected  in 
November,  Rosenburgh  added,  would 
serve  for  a  single  year. 

As  usually  occurs  at  Audit  Bureau 
public  meetings,  which  are  notable  for 
their  strict  adherence  to  Robert’s  Rules 
of  Order  and  lack  of  public  dissidence, 
the  proposal  was  accepted  with 
alacrity. 

The  vacant  spot  is  the  directorship 
of  Class  2  —  daily  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Eastern  and  Atlantic 
Standard  Time  Zones. 

Elected  to  a  two-year  term  as  Class 
3  director  —  daily  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Central  Standard  Time 
Zone  —  was  Paul  McCue,  general 
manager  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Journal-Star  Printing  in  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Frank  Whittaker,  president  and  gen¬ 


eral  manager  of  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
was  elected  Class  4  director,  the  spot 
reserved  for  daily  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Mountain,  Pacific,  Alas¬ 
ka  and  Hawaii-Aleutian  Time  Zones. 

In  other  news,  president  and  manag¬ 
ing  director  M.  David  Keil  announced 
that  the  Audit  Bureau  and  its  United 
Kingdom  counterpart  have  entered 
into  a  cooperative  relationship  to  ex¬ 
change  circulation  data. 

Under  the  arrangement  with 
ABC/U.K.,  members  of  both  organiza¬ 
tions  will  have  access  to  each  other’s 
reports.  A  possible  exchange  of  data 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

FOR  THE  FIRST  time  in  years,  there 
is  a  seller’s  market  for  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  broker  firm,  Bolitho- 
Cribb  &  Associates. 

“The  Stauffer  Communications  and 
Park  Communications  deals  indicate 
that  the  interest  in  acquisition  of  news¬ 
paper  companies  is  extremely  good  at 
the  present,”  the  company  said  in  its 
fall  report.  “We  continue  to  have  far 
more  buyers  than  newspaper  properties 
available.”  Following  is  the  Bolitho- 
Cribb  assessment: 

•  Daily  Newspapers:  “Very  actively 
sought  at  8  to  12  times  cash  flow  and 


on  CD-ROM  disks  and  other  electron¬ 
ic  formats  is  also  being  explored,  Keil 
said. 

Founded  in  1931,  ABC/U.K.  is  the 
fourth  oldest  independent  audit  bureau 
in  the  world  and,  with  some  32,000  ti¬ 
tles  in  its  membership,  also  the  largest. 

“While  some  of  their  standards  and 
definitions  are  different  from  ours,  the 
key  criteria  are  very  similar,”  Keil  said. 

This  is  the  first  full-fledged  relation¬ 
ship  the  Audit  Bureau  has  forged  inter¬ 
nationally,  although  since  1989  the  bu¬ 
reau  has  had  “limited  exchanges”  with 
Japan’s  leading  audit  bureau,  Keil  said. 


1.5  to  2  times  revenues.” 

•  Large  Non-Daily  Newspapers:  “Ac¬ 
tively  sought  at  6  to  8  times  cash  flow 
and  1  to  1.5  times  revenues.” 

•  Suburbans:  “Moderate  activity  at  6 
to  8  times  cash  flow  and  .75  to  1.25 
times  revenues.” 

•  Small  Weekly  Newspapers:  “Mod¬ 
erate  activity  at  up  to  6  times  cash  flow 
and  .75  to  1.25  times  revenues.  [Com¬ 
munity]  quality  of  life  adds  value.” 

•  Shoppers:  “Moderate  activity  at  up 
to  6  times  cash  flow  and  .75  to  1  times 
revenues.” 

•  Specialty  and  Niche  Publications: 
“Actively  sought  at  6  to  8  times  cash 
flow  and  1  to  2  times  revenues.” 


Broker  says  it^s 
a  seller^s  market 
for  newspapers 
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Coping  with  threats  t 

and  opportunities  J 
in  new  technology 


If  newspapers  stand  alone,  they’ll 

disappear,  says  Freedom  Communications  CEO 


by  M.L.  Stein 

IN  THE  CUTTHROAT  world  of  com¬ 
petition,  media  companies  should  look 
for  all  the  friends  they  can  get. 

That’s  what  Freedom  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  did  to  cope  with  the  threats 
and  opportunities  arising  from  expand¬ 
ing  technology,  according  to  its  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  James  Rosse. 

“For  newspapers,  television  and 
magazines,  only  one  thing  is  certain:  If 
you  stand  still  and  don’t  do  anything 
for  long  enough,  you  will  disappear,” 
said  Rosse,  who  heads  a  middle-sized, 
California-based  media  empire  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  Orange  County  Register,  25 
other  dailies,  five  network  television 
stations,  a  cable  news  channel  and  a 
group  of  business  magazines. 

Rosse,  an  economist  who  taught  at 
Stanford  University  for  27  years,  spoke 
at  the  Media  Alliances  Conference  in 
San  Diego  earlier  this  month. 

In  its  search  for  friends,  Rosse  said. 
Freedom  has  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  A.H.  Belo  Co.,  Central  News¬ 
papers,  Cowles  Media  Co.,  McClatchy 
Newspapers  Inc.  and  the  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Called  Pafet  (Partners  Affiliated  for 
Exploring  Technology),  the  consor¬ 
tium’s  first  mission  is  to  “scan  the  hori¬ 
zon  for  threats  and  opportunities 
emerging  from  the  developments  in 
technology,”  Rosse  explained. 

The  scan,  he  continued,  will  focus 
on  “market  possibilities  that  are  relat¬ 
ed  to  our  core  competencies.  We’re  all 
pretty  much  alike,  but  there  is  a  really 
important  respect  in  which  we  are  very 
much  alike  —  we  are  all  worried  about 
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John  Kelsey  III 
the  future.” 

Pafet,  he  said,  will  analyze  and  study 
the  results  of  its  scan.  For  what  it  can¬ 
not  do  by  itself,  it  will  rely  on  consul¬ 
tants  and  contractors,  Rosse  added. 

The  alliance,  which  is  managed  by 


the  group’s  management  committee. 

The  partnership,  Rosse  noted,  was 
born  of  the  realization  that  no  individ¬ 
ual  firm  was  big  enough  to  take  on  the 
many  projects,  investments  and  activi¬ 
ties  available  in  a  rapidly  changing 
market. 

Pafet’s  activities,  he  reported,  in¬ 
clude  newsletters  that  monitor  techno¬ 
logical  advances,  handling  vendor  con¬ 
tracts,  and  eventually  forming  meet¬ 
ings  around  particular  areas  of  interest. 

Freedom  also  has  entered  into  joint 
ventures  with  IT  Network,  a  Dallas- 
based  company  offering  audio  informa¬ 
tion  services,  and  Micro  Voice,  a  Min¬ 
neapolis  producer  of  900  voice  person¬ 
als. 

In  joining  with  non-media  firms, 
“You  want  to  learn  from  folks  who 
have  a  different  experience  and  who 
live  in  a  different  paradigm,”  Rosse  ad¬ 
vised.  “You  want  to  look  at  those  who 
have  something  to  offer  you,  and  to 
whom  you  may  be  able  to  offer  some¬ 
thing  in  return.” 

“Customers”  is  one  key  word  in  cre¬ 
ating  alliances,  the  CEO  emphasized. 
Newspapers  may  bask  in  putting  out  a 
“wonderful”  product,  “but  who  is  it 
wonderful  for?”  he  asked. 

“If  it’s  not  wonderful  for  the  cus¬ 
tomers,  then  we  are  in  deep  trouble 
because  our  readers  and  viewers  will 
choose  where  and  how  they  get  their 
news  and  entertainment,  not  us,”  Rosse 
said. 

Customer  attention  also  was  stressed 
by  John  Kelsey  III,  president  of  the 
Kelsey  Group  Inc.,  a  co-sponsor  of  the 
conference.  The  other  sponsors  were 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  and  Prodigy 
Service. 


In  joining  with  non-media  firms,  “you  want  to 
learn  from  folks  who  have  a  different  experience 
and  who  live  in  a  different  paradigm,”  Rosse 
advised. 


the  CEOs  of  the  participating  compa¬ 
nies  and  has  a  full-time  executive  di¬ 
rector,  is  expected  to  represent  the 
members  to  vendors  and  contractors 
but  “is  not  expected  to  operate  as  a 
single  entity  as  such  transactions  de¬ 
velop,”  said  Rosse,  who  is  chairman  of 


Noting  the  drop  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  since  the  bountiful  ’80s, 
Kelsey  said  that,  despite  some  ad 
comeback  in  recent  months,  “there  is 
an  evolution  occurring  whether  we  like 

(See  Interactive  on  page  34) 


Media  History _ 

Tracing  the  history 
of  Americans  first 
modem  comic 
character 

The  Yellow  Kid  first  appeared  in  early  1895 
as  the  indirect  result  of  the  rivalry  between 
Joseph  Pulitzer  and  William  Randolph  Hearst 


by  Francine  Silverman 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  ago,  a  jug¬ 
eared  urchin  in  a  yellow  nightshirt 
captured  the  hearts  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  and  helped  increase  the  profits  of 
publisher  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

Appearing  weekly  in  Pulitzer’s  New 
York  World  as  the  narrator  of  Richard 
Outcault’s  weekly  panel,  “Hogan’s  Al¬ 
ley,”  the  Yellow  Kid  is  considered  to  be 
America’s  first  modern  comic  charac¬ 
ter. 

The  Kid  first  appeared  in  early  1895 
and  was  the  indirect  result  of  the  rival¬ 
ry  between  the  two  newspaper  titans, 
Joseph  Pulitzer  and  the  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Journal,  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst. 

Hired  by  the  World  to  illustrate  sci¬ 
entific  articles,  Outcault  was  soon  rec¬ 
ognized  by  Pulitzer  as  a  superb  car¬ 
toonist  and  his  ticket  to  dominating 
the  New  York  market. 

However,  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  Outcault  would  be  lured 
away  by  Hearst,  and  painter  George 
Luks  would  take  over  drawing  “Hogan’s 
Alley”  for  Pulitzer,  which  he  did  from 
Oct.  11,  1896,  to  Dec.  5,  1897. 

Outcault,  who  later  gained  fame  as 
creator  of  Buster  Brown,  was  born  to 
Jesse  and  Catherine  Outcault  on  Jan. 
14,  1863,  in  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Talented  at  an  early  age,  he  was 

Silverman  is  editor  of  Westchester 
Lifestyles  and  is  a  freelance  writer. 


The  Yellow  Kid 


trained  by  artists  in  his  community  be¬ 
fore  attending  McMicken  University’s 
School  of  Design  in  Cincinnati.  After 
graduating,  Outcault  worked  for 
Thomas  Edison,  who  sent  him  to  Paris 
as  official  artist  for  the  Edison  exhibit 
at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Outcault  arrived  in  New  York  in 


1890,  was  married  and  settled  in  Flush¬ 
ing.  After  joining  the  staff  of  Electrical 
World,  he  began  contributing  jokes 
and  cartoons  to  humor  magazines, 
such  as  Harlem  Life  Judge,  and  Truth. 

But  it  was  the  cartoons  he  sent  to 
the  World,  which  boasted  the  biggest 
circulation  of  any  publication  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  that  later  assured  his  place  in  the 
history  books. 

The  actual  date  of  the  Yellow  Kid’s 
first  appearance  is  disputed,  given  the 
fact  that  each  historian  has  a  different 
standard  of  measurement.  Some  calcu¬ 
late  in  terms  of  the  first  time  the  Kid 
appeared,  others  the  day  his  shirt  first 
carried  a  message,  still  others  the  time 
when  his  shirt  turned  yellow. 

Richard  Olson,  president  of  the 
Richard  Outcault  Society  and  a  re¬ 
search  psychologist  at  the  University  of 
New  Orleans,  claims  the  Kid  made  his 
debut  on  Feb.  17,  1895,  in  his  yellow 
nightshirt. 

After  “personally  reviewing  the  mi¬ 
crofilm  of  the  World  for  1894  and 
1895,”  Olson  reports  that  he  found  the 
Yellow  Kid  in  a  small  panel  reprinted 
from  Truth,  called  “Fourth  Ward 
Brownies.” 

As  evidence  of  his  faith  in  that  date, 
Olson  will  give  the  Yellow  Kid  Centen¬ 
nial  Address  next  Feb.  17,  at  Ohio 
State  University,  an  event  that  is  free 
and  open  to  the  public. 

Many  others  pinpoint  May  5,  1895, 
as  the  launch  date  of  the  first  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  comic  series.  On  that 
Sunday,  a  quarter-page  panel  appeared, 
entitled  “At  the  Circus  in  Hogan’s  Al¬ 
ley,”  with  street  performers,  barefoot 
children  hanging  from  fire  escapes, 
and  a  sign  warning  “Don’t  Guy  [tease] 
the  Performers.”  The  Kid  is  standing  in 
his  soiled  nightshirt,  but  as  yet  there 
are  no  words  written  on  it. 

Jerry  Robinson,  the  cartoonist  who 
created  the  Joker  in  the  Batman  series, 
may  have  been  the  first  to  name  May  5 
as  the  official  date  in  The  Comics:  An 
Illustrated  History  of  Comic  Strip  Art 
(Putnam,  1974).  While  he  does  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  a  character  looking 
like  the  Yellow  Kid  appeared  in  the 
Feb.  17,  1985,  “Brownies”  cartoon,  he 
believes  it  was  a  “precursor  of  the  char¬ 
acter”  and  not  readily  identifiable. 

Still,  some  target  an  even  later  date. 

In  Contemporary  Graphic  Artists 
(Gale  Research  1986),  editor  Maurice 
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Horn  writes  that  the  “consensus 
among  historians”  places  the  date  in 
1896,  “when  the  Yellow  Kid  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  its  definitive  version.”  On 
that  Sunday,  Feb.  16,  1896,  a  full-color 
drawing,  entitled  “The  Great  Dog 
Show  in  M’Googan  Avenue,”  depicted 
dogs  straining  on  leashes,  a  parrot  say¬ 
ing  “Sic  ’em,  Towser,”  and  numerous 
adults  and  children. 

Horn  is  so  certain  of  this  date,  in 
fact,  that  in  1971  he  organized  what 
was  billed  as  the  “largest  and  most 
comprehensive”  retrospective  exhibit 
of  the  “75th  anniversary  of  America’s 
comics”  at  the  New  York  Cultural  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Columbus  Circle  in  Manhattan. 

What’s  more,  that  same  year,  there 
were  three  other  75th  anniversary  cel¬ 
ebrations,  including  a  “Diamond  Ju¬ 
bilee”  sponsored  by  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council. 

Whatever  the  exact  date  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  Kid’s  debut,  the  farsightedness  of 
the  World  in  using  dialogue  in  car¬ 
toons  goes  undisputed.  Up  to  that 
point,  American  artists  had  lagged  be¬ 
hind  their  European  counterparts  in 
the  art  of  pictorial  storytelling  and  had 
failed  to  create  a  character  that  would 
capture  the  public’s  imagination. 

The  Kid,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
able  to  communicate  with  readers  via 
the  humorous,  slang-laden  comments 
scrawled  on  his  shirt.  These  messages 
—  such  as  “Gee,  dis  beats  de  carpet, 
which  is  hard  to  beat”  —  made  him  a 
celebrity.  His  likeness  appeared  on  bill¬ 
boards,  matchbooks,  blotters,  buttons, 
cigars,  postcards,  soaps,  chewing  gum 
cards,  toys  and  whiskey. 

“He  was  the  first  comic  character  to 
be  a  merchandising  star,”  says  Olson. 
“The  only  characters  of  the  1990s  that 
rival  the  Yellow  Kid’s  ubiquitous  pres¬ 
ence  .  .  .  are  Mickey  Mouse,  Snoopy 
and,  perhaps,  the  Teenage  Mutant 
Ninja  Turtles.” 

Another  merchandising  effort  was  a 
comics  publication  called  The  Yellow 
Kid  Magazine.  It  was  to  have  featured 
Outcault’s  drawings  on  all  the  covers, 
but  in  the  end  his  art  was  only  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  first  six  issues.  Since  the 
1970s,  the  Bird  Library  at  Syracuse 
University  has  included  11  original 
covers  in  its  manuscript  collection,  at 
least  one  of  which  was  actually  used. 

Pulitzer’s  World  was  also  the  first  to 
use  color,  and  the  Kid’s  yellow  shirt 
was  probably  the  result  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  printing  room. 

In  an  address  before  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  Library  Associates,  on  the  oc¬ 


casion  of  the  library’s  Yellow  Kid  exhi¬ 
bition  on  Dec.  12,  1992,  Olson  re¬ 
counted  this  popular  anecdote: 

“The  legend  claims  that  after 
Pulitzer  bought  a  new  Hoe  four-color 
rotary  press  in  1893  for  his  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement,  his  paper  was  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  all  colors  adequately  except  yel¬ 
low. 

“After  some  disastrous  attempts  to 
print  the  old  masters  in  color,  the  en¬ 
graving  foreman  decided  to  switch  to 
big-panel  drawings.  He  had  invented  a 
new  drying  process  and  was  looking  for 
an  open  space  in  which  to  test  it.  Ap¬ 
parently,  he  found  it  in  the  Yellow  Kid’s 
nightshirt,  for,  on  Feb.  16,  1896,  the 
Yellow  Kid  made  his  first  appearance 
in  a  yellow  nightshirt. 

“Not  all  comic  strip  historians  ac¬ 
cept  this  popular  version  of  the  facts, 
but  no  one  has  ever  proved  that  it  did 


not  happen  just  that  way.”  i 

But  it  is  indisputable  that  all  this 
creativity  paid  off  in  circulation.  The 
World,  which  was  founded  in  1860,  was 
a  dying  newspaper  when  Pulitzer  took 
it  over  in  1883.  That  year,  the  paper 
sold  15,000  copies  daily,  but  by  1898 
daily  circulation  had  risen  to  almost 

1,500,000. 

Outcault’s  chaotic  drawings  — 
sometimes  covering  a  half,  sometimes 
a  whole  page  —  pictured  immigrant 
Irish  children  huddled  against  the 
backdrop  of  an  urban  slum  or  cavort¬ 
ing  in  familiar  locales  like  Coney  Is¬ 
land  or  on  the  Atlantic  Avenue  trolley. 

Yet  some  readers,  then  and  now, 
claim  the  Kid  was  Oriental.  Olson  says 
his  name  was  actually  Mickey  Dugan. 
But  Robinson  disagrees.  He  maintains 
that  the  name  may  have  belonged  to 
another  character,  and  that  the  Yellow 
Kid  was  definitely  Asian. 

“1  never  heard  of  any  other  authori¬ 
ty  who  has  identified  his  background 
as  anything  other  than  Oriental,”  says 
Robinson. 

Another  lingering  misconception  is 
the  theory  that  the  Kid  was  designed 
as  a  backlash  against  Asian  immigra¬ 
tion. 

1  “Untrue,”  states  Olson.  “In  the 


1890s  the  Irish  were  the  lowest  class  in 
New  York  City.  It  wasn’t  a  backlash;  it 
was  an  unusual-looking  character,  who 
happened  to  look  Oriental.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  feel  he  was  Irish.  It’s  one  of 
the  standard  misanalyses  of  the  fact.” 

After  Outcault  switched  to  Hearst’s 
New  York  Journal  to  draw  the  Yellow 
Kid  for  its  Sunday  supplement,  he  was 
purportedly  hired  back  by  Pulitzer, 
then  rehired  by  Hearst,  at  which  point 
Pulitzer  sued  for  the  rights  to  the  Yel¬ 
low  Kid. 

Stephen  Becker  in  Comic  Art  in 
America  gives  this  account: 

Hearst  had  bribed  Outcault  away 
from  Pulitzer  earlier  in  the  year. 
Pulitzer  then  brought  him  back,  until 
Hearst  upped  the  ante  again.  At  this 
juncture,  Pulitzer  washed  his  hands  of 
Outcault — but  not  of  the  Yellow  Kid, 
to  which  the  publisher  still  had  a  legal 


right.  He  hired  George  Luks,  who  later 
became  a  master  American  easel 
painter,  to  continue  the  Kid. 

This  intense  rivalry,  which  became 
known  as  “yellow  journalism,”  reached 
the  public  through  loud  billboards  that 
proclaimed  New  York’s  competing  Yel¬ 
low  Kids.  The  Journal  also  touted  its 
colorful  comic  weekly  with  this  oft- 
quoted  advertisement:  “Eight  pages  of 
polychromatic  effulgence  that  makes 
the  rainbow  look  like  a  lead  pipe.” 

Legend  has  it  that  the  Yellow  Kid’s 
last  appearance  was  in  the  New  York 
Journal  on  Feb.  6,  1898.  Horn,  in  his 
book.  World  Encyclopedia  of  Comics 
(Chelsea  House,  1976),  writes  that  “as 
much  as  [Outcault]  relished  the  money 
the  Kid  was  bringing,  the  notoriety  of 
the  legal  squabble  between  the  World 
and  the  Journal  over  the  rights  to  the 
Kid  was  socially  embarrassing  to  him, 
and  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  and 
economically  could,  Outcault  left 
Hearst  and  introduced  a  new,  more 
subdued  character.  Poor  L’il  Mose,  for 
the  New  York  Herald  in  1901.”  Howev¬ 
er,  when  this  black  boy  failed  to  excite 
readers,  Outcault  introduced  his  mas¬ 
terpiece,  Buster  Brown,  a  year  later. 


(See  Yellou;  Kid  on  page  35) 
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“The  only  characters  of  the  1990s  that  rival  the 
Yellow  Kid’s  ubiquitous  presence  .  .  .  are  Mickey 
Mouse,  Snoopy,  and,  perhaps,  the  Teenage  Mutant 
Ninja  Turtles.” 
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Newspaper  chum 
levels  are  as 
high  as  70% 

NAA  study  measures  the  percentage  of 
subscribers  that  must  be  replaced  annually 
to  maintain  same  level  of  home  delivery 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  of 
America  (NAA)  study  finds  that  sub¬ 
scriber  churn  levels  at  large  news¬ 
papers  climb  as  high  as  70%. 

Churn,  defined  as  the  percentage  of 
subscribers  who  must  be  replaced  an¬ 
nually  to  maintain  the  same  level  of 
home  delivery,  is  determined  by  divid¬ 


Leon  Levitt,  NAA  director  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  readership,  said  that  the 
study  focused  largely  on  managing 
marginal  churn. 

“Most  newspapers  don’t  have  signif¬ 
icant  core  churn,”  he  said.  “If  they  do, 
that’s  something  they  need  to  address. 
Most  newspapers  market  to  the  mar¬ 
ginal  subscribers  who  make  up  a  large 
percentage  of  churn.” 


“This  is  an  invaluable  study,  because  in  my 
opinion  churn  is  the  single  biggest  strategic  issue 
facing  circulation  departments  today,  and  may  be 
one  of  the  biggest  issues  for  newspapers  today,” 
Levitt  said. 


ing  total  annual  permanent  stops  by 
average  home  delivery  circulation. 

A  14-member  task  force,  established 
by  the  NAA  circulation  council,  car¬ 
ried  out  the  study.  Approximately  650 
newspapers  mailed  in  a  wide  array  of 
data,  and  the  task  force  visited  seven 
newspaper  sites. 

The  study  measured  churn  in  six  cir¬ 
culation  categories:  under  25,000; 
25,000  to  50,000;  50,000  to  100,000; 
100,000  to  200,000;  200,000  to  400,000; 
and  over  400,000.  Median  churn  per¬ 
centages  were  29.7%,  42.4%,  59.2%, 
70.6%,  66.3%,  and  68%,  respectively. 

The  study  found  that  churn  falls 
into  four  distinct  categories:  core 
churn,  marginal  churn,  natural  churn 
and  controllable  churn. 


While  the  study  presented  various 
steps  to  combat  churn,  it  cautioned 
against  tunnel  vision. 

“Churn  should  not  be  evaluated  in  a 
vacuum,”  according  to  the  study.  “It 
should  be  considered  as  one  element  of 
an  overall  newspaper  marketing  or 
business  strategy.” 

Levitt  added  that  “there  are  no  sil¬ 
ver  bullets.  Newspapers  will  always 
have  churn.  Newspapers  will  never 
eliminate  it,  and  so  they  should  focus 
on  managing  it.” 

The  study  found  that  some  strategies 
to  lower  churn,  such  as  subscription 
discounting,  actually  may  backfire.  A 
certain  segment  of  subscribers  are  at¬ 
tuned  to  such  promotions  and  regularly 
take  advantage  of  them,  thereby  con¬ 


tributing  to  higher  churn  rates. 

Discounting  might  be  most  effective 
if  used  sparingly,  perhaps  once  or  twice 
a  year,  to  prevent  perennial  stops  and 
starts,  the  study  suggested. 

Successful  churn  management  pro¬ 
grams  cited  in  the  study  treat  churn 
not  as  circulation-specific,  but  as  a 
matter  of  concern  for  all  newspaper  de¬ 
partments.  The  most  successful  churn 
management  programs  foster  “inter- 
and  intradepartment  participation,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  study. 

However,  the  study  also  pointed  out 
that  not  all  churn  should  be  viewed  as 
a  negative  force.  As  a  newspaper  ex¬ 
pands  its  delivery  base,  churn  will  nat¬ 
urally  increase,  and,  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  or  transient  markets,  high  churn 
percentage  may  be  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  subscriber  penetration.  In  such 
cases,  the  newspaper  should  view  high 
churn  as  a  cost  of  doing  business,  the 
report  suggested. 

Newspapers  that  have  good  penetra¬ 
tion  in  relatively  stable  markets  with 
high  churn  might  consider  reducing 
marginal  subscriber  bases,  if  the  costs 
of  subscription  incentives  and  promo¬ 
tions  outweigh  the  benefits. 

Low  churn  also  may  indicate  a  “less- 
than-aggressive”  promotion  effort  to 
build  new  subscribers,  which  may  po¬ 
tentially  have  a  damaging  long-term 
effect  on  the  newspaper,  according  to 
the  study. 

The  report  also  includes  profiles  of 
seven  site  visits  at  newspapers  in  all 
circulation  classes  that  have  initiated 
effective  churn-management  programs. 
Also  listed  are  83  “best  practices,”  as 
defined  by  the  NAA  study,  to  effec¬ 
tively  combat  churn. 

“This  is  an  invaluable  study,  because 
in  my  opinion  churn  is  the  single 
biggest  strategic  issue  facing  circulation 
departments  today,  and  may  be  one  of 
the  biggest  issues  for  newspapers  to¬ 
day,”  Levitt  said.  “We  need  to  get  con¬ 
trol  of  our  consumer  marketing  and 
view  it  in  a  financial  and  strategic  per¬ 
spective,”  he  added. 

Culture  page 

THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES  has  re¬ 
named  its  page  two  “Culture,  et  cetera’I 

The  page  is  devoted  to  stories  and 
features  about  lifestyles  and  trends. 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

by  Lawrence  R,  Levin 


Chalk  one  up 
for  the  press 


w 

W  W  ith  the  media’s  access  to  news 
so  constantly  under  attack,  it  is  reas¬ 
suring  to  have  a  court  hold  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  more  than  merely 
the  right  to  freely  publish. 

Take  a  recent  court  ruling  that  stat¬ 
ed,  “The  news-gathering  activities  of 
the  press  are  also  constitutionally  pro¬ 
tected  under  the  First  Amendment, 
because  the  ‘right  to  publish  the  news 
would  be  of  little  value  in  the  absence 
of  sources  from  which  to  obtain  it.”’ 

Unlike  Judge  Lance  Ito’s  comments 
in  the  O.J.  Simpson  case,  the  court’s 
judgment  that  “any  inhibitions  on 
press  coverage  .  .  .  ‘carry  a  heavy  pre¬ 
sumption  of  an  unconstitutional  prior 
restraint’”  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

That  was  not  the  California  trial 
court  speaking,  but  rather  judge  Ed¬ 
ward  Hofert  of  the  Circuit  Court  in 
Chicago.  The  dispute  was  not  over 
DNA,  but  rather  access  to  internal  au¬ 
dit  reports  and  other  records  of  the 
Chicago  public  schools. 

In  a  well-reasoned  approach  grant¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  Suri'Times  access  to 
the  Board  of  Education  records,  the 
court  first  looked  at  whether  the 
records  sought,  and  the  purpose  for 
seeking  them,  were  “a  matter  of  great 
public  importance  and  concern.” 

Access  was  granted  solely  on  Eirst 
Amendment  grounds.  Judge  Hofert’s 
acceptance  that  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  the  Eirst  Amendment,  the  rights  of 
the  press  go  well  beyond  just  printing  a 
newspaper,  is  a  principle  of  which  oth¬ 
er  courts  should  be  reminded. 

The  court  found  that  the  “financial 
condition  and  viability  of  the  Chicago 
public  schools  is  undeniably  a  matter 
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of . . .  importance  to  the  public,”  as  was 
“whether  a  school  principal  has  prop¬ 
erly  managed  and  accounted  for 
.  .  .  funds,  and  measures  taken  by  the 
Board  [of  Education]  to  detect,  prevent 
and  address  any  mismanagement  or 
mishandling  of  school  internal  account 
funds.” 

The  internal  audit  records  sought  by 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  according  to 
the  court,  “set  forth  .  .  .  irregularities 
or  discrepancies  found  .  .  .  the  school 
principal’s  specific  response  .  .  .  [and] 

.  .  .  any  remedial  or  corrective  action 
that  will  be  implemented. 

“[T]he  Sun-Times  cannot  effectively 
report  on  these  issues  of  indisputable 
public  importance  if  denied  access  to 
the  Board’s  internal  audit  reports”  and 
related  records,  the  opinion  reasoned. 

In  the  critical  holding  of  the  case, 
the  opinion  states:  “The  Sun-Times’ 
right  of  access  to  these  records  is  con¬ 
stitutionally  mandated  by  its  First 
Amendment  free  press  rights  to  inves¬ 
tigate,  gather  and  report  on  the  news.” 

In  reviewing  the  history  and  purpose 
of  the  First  Amendment,  the  court 
said,  “one  of  the  core  purposes  of  the 
First  Amendment  is  ‘to  protect  the  free 
discussion  of  government  affairs.’” 

^The  “free  press  rights”  of  the  First 
Amendment  recognize  that  news¬ 
papers  are  “essential  to  ensuring”  that 
“the  individual  citizen  can  effectively 
participate  in  and  contribute  to  our  .  .  . 
system  of  self-government,”  the  court 
noted. 

“The  Constitution  specifically  se¬ 
lected  the  press,”  the  court  added,  as  a 
“forum  for  reasoned  and  informed  de¬ 
bate  concerning  the  acts  and  affairs  of 
our  government.” 

Since  “the  public  learns  about  the 
workings  of  our  government .  .  .  chiefly 
through  the  print  and  electronic  me¬ 


dia,”  Judge  Hofert  reasoned,  “if  the 
press  were  to  be  barred  access  to  im¬ 
portant  information  regarding  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  our  government,  it  could 
hardly  [carry  out]  its  vital  role  of  gath¬ 
ering  and  disseminating  the  news.” 

The  Sun-Times’  investigation  and 
news  series  on  the  Board  of  Education 
was  investigative  journalism  at  its  best 
and  a  clear  example  of  what  the  Con¬ 
stitution  intended. 

The  news  media  cannot  report  what 
it  does  not  know. 

When  judges  in  high  visibility  trials 
view  revoking  press  passes  and  block¬ 
ing  coverage  as  a  means  of  controlling 
what  stories  appear  in  the  press,  a  ma¬ 
jor  constitutional  safeguard  of  a  free 
society  is  under  attack. 

A 

^^^s  the  O.J.  Simpson  case  shows, 
this  is  taking  place  all  too  frequently. 
The  media  needs  to  remind  the  public 
of  the  importance  of  a  free  press  to  the 
public’s  ability  to  determine  if  govern¬ 
mental  officials  and  institutions  func¬ 
tion  properly. 

Whether  the  judicial  system  effec¬ 
tively  handles  a  case  like  the  O.J. 
Simpson  case  is  relevant  to  the  liberty 
and  security  of  all  of  us. 

Did  the  judge  who  dismissed  the 
grand  jury  properly  weigh  the  impact 
of  the  intense  media  coverage  of  the 
probable  cause  hearings  on  potential 
future  trial  jurors? 

Is  the  trial  judge  overreacting  and 
attempting  to  limit  coverage  at  the 
very  stage  of  the  proceedings  where 
the  judicial  process  should  be  totally 
open  to  public  scrutiny? 

Is  he  doing  this  to  avoid  close  in¬ 
spection  of  his  own  erratic  conduct 
rather  than  ensure  a  fair  trial? 

Does  our  judicial  system,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  this  case,  provide  a  fair  trial  for 
the  accused  while  vindicating  society’s 
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interest  in  the  victim  and  society’s  fu¬ 
ture  protection? 

One  thing  that  has  not  changed 
since  the  enactment  of  the  First 
Amendment,  a  responsible  free  press, 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
liberty.  “Clearly,  without  access  to 
these  records,”  as  the  Chicago  court 
said,  “the  Suri'Times  would  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  fulfilling  its  vital  role  as  a 
watchdog  of  government  activity  and 
as  a  surrogate  through  which  our  pub¬ 
lic  can  acquire  the  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  any  reasoned  debate 
on  the  operation”  of  government. 

The  citizens  of  America  are  lucky 
that  there  are  still  newspapers  who  will 
fight  for  their  right  to  know  the  truth. 


Brokerage  files 
libel  suit  against 
Wall  Street  Journal 

A  TEXAS  BROKERAGE  being  sued  by 
the  Louisiana  state  pension  fund  is  suing 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  claiming  that  an 
article  about  the  company  was  libelous 


and  helped  force  it  out  of  business. 

Money  Management  Analytical  Re¬ 
search  of  Houston  (MMAR)  filed  the 
suit  against  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  paper,  and  Journal  reporter 
Laura  jereski  for  an  article  about 
MMAR  that  appeared  Oct.  21,  1993. 

The  suit  claims  the  defendants  knew 
the  article  contained  false  information. 
MMAR  alleges  the  article  prompted 
numerous  customers  to  cancel  their 
business  with  the  brokerage. 

Less  than  one  month  after  the  arti¬ 
cle’s  publication,  MMAR  was  forced  to 
shut  down  “because  its  revenue  was  no 
longer  sufficient  to  cover  even  its  over¬ 
head,”  the  lawsuit  says. 

MMAR  is  seeking  $100  million  in  ac¬ 
tual  damages.  It  also  asks  four  times  the 
damage  award  “to  serve  as  an  example 
to  others.” 

Dow  Jones  spokesman  Roger  May 
said  the  suit,  filed  in  Beaumont,  Tex., 
was  without  merit. 

The  Louisiana  State  Employees  Re¬ 
tirement  System  is  seeking  recovery  of 
$28.5  million  in  alleged  secret  profits 
MMAR  made  in  its  dealings  with  the 
pension  system. 

MMAR  says  the  pension  system’s 


claims  were  groundless  and  that  its  prof¬ 
its  were  in  line  with  industry  standards. 

The  brokerage’s  customers  were 
mostly  large,  institutional  clients,  such 
as  Louisiana’s  $3  billion  state  employ¬ 
ees’  retirement  fund.  —  AP 

Social  Security 
numbers  not  public 
records,  court  rules 

THE  OHIO  SUPREME  Court  has 
ruled  that  Social  Security  numbers  are 
not  public  records. 

The  4-3  decision  last  month  over¬ 
turned  an  appeals  court  ruling  that  or¬ 
dered  the  city  of  Akron  to  turn  the 
numbers  over  to  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal.  The  paper  asked  for  payroll 
files  for  2,500  city  employees  for  the 
years  1990  and  1991.  The  city  disclosed 
names,  addresses,  telephone  numbers, 
birthdates  and  other  information  but 
withheld  Social  Security  numbers. 

Justice  Paul  Pfeifer,  writing  for  the 
majority,  said  city  employees  had  a  le¬ 
gitimate  expectation  of  privacy  in  their 
Social  Security  numbers.  —  AP 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL 


LOWELL  THOMAS  TRAVEL  JOURNALISM  COMPEn'ITION 


Grand  Award  for  “Travel  Journalist  of  the  Year”;  $1,000 
Nineteen  Awards  of  $500  each 

Open  to  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  Journalists: 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Books,  Photography,  Film,  Video,  Radio, 
Electronic  Computer  Media. 

Sponsored  by  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers  Foundation 

Judging  by  faculty  members  at  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 

Write  for  rules  to:  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers  Foundation 
4101  Lake  Boone  Trail 
Suite  201 

Raleigh,  NC  27607-6518 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  January  3  /,  / 995. 
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Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Ted  Biedron 


Peter  Neill 


Kathleen  Burke 


Qene  Williams 


Dan  Berman,  news  editor  at  the 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate,  has  been 
named  features  editor. 


vice  president-weeklies;  and  Terry 
Herne,  publisher  of  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mail  —  treasurer. 


Barry  Lecher,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  photography  and  graphics  at 
the  Springfiled,  III.,  State  Journal-Reg¬ 
ister,  has  been  named  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 


Ill.,  has  been  promoted  to  senior  vice  Hal  Tanner  III,  business  manager  at 
president,  with  responsibility  for  ad-  the  Greenville  News-Piedmont  Co.  in 
vertising,  promotion  and  circulation.  South  Carolina,  has  been  promoted  to 
Peter  Neill,  executive  editor,  was  vice  president/business  manager, 
named  senior  vice  president  and  will 

oversee  all  production  operations  in  ad-  sonfa  Sorensen  Craig,  publisher  of 
dition  to  his  editorial  responsibilities.  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times,  was  the 

first  woman  elected  president  of  the 
Kathleen  Burke,  assistant  managing  Inland  Press  Association  at  the  annual 
editor  at  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  has  meeting  in  Chicago, 
been  appointed  news  coordinator  for  Other  officers  elected  were  Joe 
Lesher  Communications  Inc.’s  five  dai-  Richter,  vice  president  of  newspaper 
ly  newspapers  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  operations  at  Ottaway  Newspapers, 

Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.  —  Inland  Press 
Gene  Williams,  metro  editor  at  Foundation  president;  Russell 
the  Fresno  Bee,  was  named  metro  edi-  Sprung,  president  and  publisher  of 
tor  at  the  Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern  — 

Creek,  Calif.  The  Times  is  a  Lesher  chairman;  Dan  Baumann,  president 
Communications  Inc.  newspaper.  of  the  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  Daily 

Herald  —  president-elect;  Malcolm 
Vanessa  He,  a  reporter  at  the  Seattle  Applegate,  president  of  Indianapolis 
Times,  was  named  a  general  assign-  Newspapers  —  vice  president;  and 
ment  reporter  at  the  Post-Intelligencer.  John  Mathew,  president  of  Boone 

Newspapers,  Natchez,  Miss.  —  founda- 
Rehecca  Baybrook-Heckenhach,  tion  vice  president, 
manager  of  personnel  research  and  di-  Ray  Carlson,  Inland  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  employment  for  Knight-Rid-  rector,  was  re-elected  secretary-treasur- 
der  Inc.,  Miami,  has  been  promoted  to  er  of  both  organizations, 
assistant  vice  president/human  re¬ 
sources.  Bill  Touch,  general  manager  of  th 

weekly  Grant  County  Press  in  Peters- 
Mike  Perry,  a  former  assistant  man-  burg,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
aging  editor  at  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  West  Virginia  Press  Association. 

Star-Telegram,  has  been  named  assis-  Other  officers  elected  were  Robert  Ram  Uppuluri,  a  former  reporter  at 
tant  managing  editor  for  evenings  at  Nutting,  general  manager  of  Ogden  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and  a  mem- 
the  Bakersfield  Californian.  Newspapers  —  vice  president-dailies  her  of  two  U.S.  congressional  staffs, 

Patrick  Oiter,  Brussels  correspon-  and  president-elect;  Jim  Me-  has  been  appointed  senior  manager  of 
dent  at  Business  Week  was  appointed  Geldrick,  publisher  of  the  St.  Mary’s  public  relations  for  the  Tennessee  Val- 
assistant  day  managing  editor.  Oracle  and  three  sister  weeklies  —  ley  Authority. 
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David  Sharp,  publisher  of  the  Mis¬ 
soula,  Mont.,  Missoulian,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal. 


Rexanna  Keller  Lester,  managing 
editor  at  the  Savannah  Morning  News 
and  Savannah  Evening  Press,  both  in 
Georgia,  has  been  named  executive  ed¬ 
itor,  effective  Jan.  1. 

She  succeeds  Wallace  Davis  Jr., 
who  is  retiring. 


Thomas  Bunch,  circulation  director 
at  the  La  Salle,  Ill.,  News-Tribune,  has 
been  named  circulation  manager  at  the 
Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record  Eagle. 


Andrew  Oppman,  metro  editor  at 
the  Houston  Post,  was  named  Kentucky 
editor  at  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Mark  Lewis,  advertising  director  and 
group  publisher  for  Observer  and  Ec¬ 
centric  Newspapers,  has  been  named 
advertising  director  at  the  Macomb 
Daily,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 


1 


Obituaries 


Dixie  Barlimus,  70,  former  co-own¬ 
er  of  the  weekly  Belton  (Mo.)  Star- 
Herald,  died  Sept.  28. 

Jim  Baxiey,  68,  a  former  columnist 
and  executive  at  the  Bristol  (Tenn.) 
Herald-Courier,  died  Oct.  12. 

George  Beuitwoed,  78,  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  Cold  War  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Associated  Press,  died  Oct.  19. 

Jack  Procter  Crawford,  69,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  California 
(Mo.)  Democrat,  died  of  cancer  Nov.  1 
in  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Ciifford  "Kip"  Currens,  69,  who 

worked  for  many  Texas  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Richardson  News,  Port 
Neches  Mid-County  Review  and 
Greenville  Herald  Banner,  died  Sept. 
21. 

Arthur  Everett,  80,  a  longtime  na¬ 
tional  writer  for  the  Associated  Press, 
died  Nov.  2. 

Larry  Green,  57,  who  reported  on 
the  outdoors  for  radio,  newspapers  and 
magazines,  died  Oct.  14. 

Harrison  Humphries,  78,  a  retired 
Associated  Press  reporter,  died  Oct.  15. 

Robert  Irwin,  86,  a  former  executive 
at  the  Dispatch  Printing  Co.  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  which  published  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  died  Oct.  12. 

Frances  Jenisen,  95,  former  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  at  the  Paris  (Ill.)  Daily 
Beacon-News,  died  Sept.  22. 

Charles  King,  80,  former  publisher  of 
the  Middletown,  N.Y.,  Times  Herald- 
Record  and  an  executive  with  the  Ott- 
away  Newspapers  group,  died  Nov.  4. 

Andrew  Kepkind,  59,  a  political 
writer  who  covered  civil  rights,  student 
activism  and  gay  rights,  died  of  bladder 
cancer  Oct.  23. 

He  had  worked  at  the  Washington 
Post,  Boston  Phoenix  and  Boston’s  Real 
Paper,  among  others. 

Dick  Lightsey,  68,  sports  editor 
emeritus  at  the  Biloxi,  Miss.,  Sun,  died 
Oct.  24. 


AnHieny  Masfroianni,  66,  a  theater 
critic  for  the  Cleveland  Press  and  later 
for  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal, 
died  Sept.  21. 

Dennis  McManus,  53,  former  Boston 
Globe  advertising  account  executive, 
died  of  complications  from  kidney  dis¬ 
ease  Nov.  5. 

Virginia  Garrett  Neble,  57,  an  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  national  news  desk  of  the 
Associated  Press,  died  Sept.  20. 

Everett  Peavler,  25,  who  covered 
sports  at  the  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily 
Gazette,  died  in  an  auto  accident  Oct. 
11. 

John  Phillips,  70,  former  production 
director  at  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix  Gazette  and  Arizona  Business 
Gazette,  died  Sept.  18. 


J.  Barry  Pickferd,  76,  former  sports- 
writer  at  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  died  Nov.  4  in  Leominster, 
Mass. 

Herbert  Ralby,  81,  retired  sports- 
writer  at  the  Boston  Globe,  died  Sept. 
20. 

Charles  Reilly,  84,  a  retired  stereo¬ 
typer  at  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  died 
Sept.  27  in  Livingston,  N.J. 

William  Small  Jr.,  70,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen, 
died  Oct.  9. 

Ren  Wikberg,  51,  who  became  an 
award-winning  journalist  while  serving 
a  life  term  for  murder,  died  of  cancer 
Oct.  2. 

He  was  associate  editor  for  the  Ango- 
lite,  a  prison  magazine. 


Cameras  in  federal 
appeals  courts?  Maybe 


THERE  MAY  BE  cameras  in  federal 
appeals  courts,  after  all. 

Just  two  months  after  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  voted 
to  end  an  experiment  that  placed  cam¬ 
eras  in  select  appeals  courts,  the  27- 
member  panel  of  judges  will  consider 
in  December  allowing  still  and  video 
cameras  in  federal  appeals  courts.  The 
3 '/2-year  experiment  is  slated  to  end  in 
December. 

Conference  members  were  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  presence  of  cameras 
might  distract  or  inhibit  trial  partici¬ 
pants,  but  a  study  they  commissioned 
found  that  was  not  a  factor  in  appeals 
courts,  where  lawyers  argue  before 
judges,  and  there  are  no  witnesses  or 
jurors. 

Chief  Judge  Gilbert  Merritt  of  the 
6th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  conference’s 
executive  committee,  said  most  of  the 
chief  judges  of  the  13  federal  appeals 
courts  have  signed  a  letter  asking  the 
conference  to  allow  cameras  in  the  ap¬ 
peals  courts. 


The  proposal  calls  for  each  appellate 
circuit  to  decide  whether  it  will  allow 
cameras  in  its  courtrooms. 

If  approved,  the  conference  would 
vote  on  the  measure  in  March. 

Also  expected  to  be  considered  dur¬ 
ing  the  December  meeting  is  reviving 
the  camera  experiment  for  federal  trial 
courts. 

CWA  and  Guild 
seek  to  merge 

THE  COMMUNICATIONS  Workers 
of  America  (CWA)  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild  have  announced  plans  to  pursue 
a  merger  they  say  will  create  “the  dom¬ 
inant  union  of  the  emerging  multi-me¬ 
dia  information  industry.’’ 

A  formal  agreement  is  to  be  present¬ 
ed  to  next  summer’s  Guild  convention. 

CWA  recently  joined  ranks  with  the 
International  Typographical  Union  and 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians. 
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Book  Reviews  by  Hiley  Ward 


Please  Stand  By:  A  Prehistery 
eff  Television.  Michael  Ritchie. 
(Overlook  Press,  Lewis  Hollow  Rd., 
Woodstock,  N.Y.  12498),  247  pages, 
$23.95. 

Ritchie,  a  film  director  (The  CandT 
date,  Fletch,  Bad  News  Bears,  Semi- 
Tough  and  others),  is  used  to  telling  a 
story,  and  so  his  short  history  of  televi¬ 
sion  takes  a  narrative  approach. 

Unlike  most  histories  of  TV,  which 
tend  to  be  ponderous  and  dedicated  to 
detail  and  technology,  Ritchie’s  book 
largely  captures  the  drama  of  the  event 
and  nuances,  such  as  descriptions  of 
the  people,  and  even  comment  on  the 
seasons  and  weather  in  which  an  event 
took  place. 

The  author  takes  sides  in  some  of 
the  debates  —  for  instance,  he  accepts, 
as  most  have  later  done,  that  Idaho 
farm  boy,  Philo  Farnsworth,  invented  a 
television  system  as  a  science  project  in 
high  school. 

Ritchie  also  casts  the  bulldoggish 
Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  head  of  RCA,  as  a 
villain  set  on  tricking  Farnsworth  out 
of  some  of  his  patents,  and  regards 
Sarnoff’s  earlier  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  radio  as  a  wireless  relay  opera¬ 
tor  in  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  as 
probably  exaggerated. 

Ritchie  tells  of  the  first  president  to 
appear  on  TV,  Herbert  Hoover,  when 
he  was  still  secretary  of  commerce  in 
April  1927,  and  deliberately  slows  down 
the  action  to  let  the  reader  see  the 
event  in  progress: 

“In  the  New  York  City  TV  reception 
room,”  he  writes,  “the  lights  were  low¬ 
ered.  In  the  center  of  the  Radio  Vision 
screen  (as  TV  was  known)  a  white 
glare  appeared.  It  slowly  became  a 
large  luminous  patch,  which  turned 
into  Herbert  Hoover’s  forehead.  The 
future  president  was  leaning  in  such  a 
way  that  his  forehead  took  up  too 
much  of  the  picture,  and  the  telephone 
he  was  holding  blocked  most  of  his 
mouth  and  chin.  A  technician  quickly 
prodded  the  secretary  into  his  correct 
position.  Hoover’s  lips  began  to  move 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  became 
the  first  president  in  office  to  give  a 
speech  on  TV,  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
1939  (it  reached  212  sets),  Ritchie 
recreates  the  mood  of  wonderment  at 
the  event,  by  walking  the  reader 


around  the  sideshows  and  exhibits. 
The  reader  learns  that  a  young  Grego¬ 
ry  Peck  was  a  250-an-hour  gate  guard, 
Hugh  Downs  tried  out  the  parachute 
jump  and  was  nearly  seriously  hurt, 
and  the  most  popular  exhibit  was 
“Amazon  Warrior  Women.” 

The  book  has  an  ample  display  of 
photographs.  It  also  includes  at  the 
back  a  list  of  “firsts”  in  TV  history,  “A 
Few  Selected  Epilogues”  on  individu¬ 
als,  and  a  complete  script  of  a  1945  au¬ 
dience-participation  stunt  show,  called 
Ladies  Be  Seated. 


The  George  Seldes  Reader:  An 
Anthology  of  the  Writings  of 
America's  Foremost  Journalistic 
Gadfly.  Randolph  T.  Holhut,  ed. 
(Barricade  Books,  61  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003),  448  pages,  $17. 

When  everyone  begins  to  think  and 
act  alike,  it  is  time  to  worry,  elder  me¬ 
dia  statesman  George  Seldes  believes. 

And  he’s  spent  much  of  the  century 
worrying  about  thought  control  — 
first,  in  Fascist  pre-World  War  11  Italy 
and  Spain;  then,  during  the  “red-bait¬ 
ing”  and  political  correctness  prevalent 
in  the  mid-century  in  the  U.S. 

And  it’s,  literally,  been  a  century  of 
worrying  —  Seldes  who  now  lives  a 
quiet  life  in  Hartland-Four  Corners, 
Vt.,  turned  104  on  Nov.  19. 

Although  the  last  entry  in  this  book 
shows  a  mellowing  press  critic  who  fi¬ 
nally  admits  there  are  some  good,  cru¬ 
sading,  seeking-to-tell-the-truth  news¬ 
papers,  many  of  the  selections  from 
among  his  21  hooks  indict  American 
media  on  the  grounds  of  totalitarian¬ 
ism,  if  not  fascism. 

From  1932  on,  in  reporting  the  news, 
he  says,  “the  American  press  showed 
more  and  more  a  totalitarian  attitude. 
It  was  no  longer  fairly  divided  on  most 
controversial  subjects,”  as  anti-commu¬ 
nism  phobia  and  big  business  dominat¬ 
ed  the  media  scene. 

Seldes  was  at  times  an  enthusiastic 
apologist  for  the  Soviet  Union.  For  in¬ 
stance,  concerning  the  Soviet  takeover 
of  Czechoslovakia,  he  recalls  in  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  Tell  the  Truth  and  Run:  “1 
wrote  the  factual  story  of  the  1948 
Czechoslovak  ‘revolution,’  exposing  the 
great  headline  fakery  of  the  American 
press  which  had  reported  bloodshed 


and  murder,  students  shot  and  killed, 
and  other  untrue  events.  The  truth  was 
that  the  Communists  were  organized 
and  disciplined,  and  in  time  of  turmoil 
they  united  and  marched  and  intimi¬ 
dated  the  government,  and  finally  took 
it  over.  But  it  was  bloodless.” 

Seldes  was  an  admirer  of  Lenin  and 
noted,  in  covering  him,  he  was  a  man 
of  humor  and  reticence  —  at  one  time 
tiptoeing  into  a  Kremlin  gathering, 
only  to  be  suddenly  discovered  by 
those  present  and  hailed  with  ap¬ 
plause.  Seldes  had  a  personal  dislike 
for  Italy’s  Benito  Mussolini.  He  had 
first  met  the  future  dictator  when  Mus¬ 
solini  was  a  journalist  in  Milan,  and 
Seldes  used  to  pay  him  $5  a  week  for 
news  tips. 

Seldes  got  his  start  in  journalism  in 
1909  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  old  PittS' 
burgh  Leader.  He  recalls  in  his  1935 
book.  Freedom  of  the  Press,  which  ap¬ 
pears  among  the  excerpts  here,  how  he 
was  sent  to  cover  the  distinguished 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  a  perennial 
presidential  candidate,  and  asked 
Bryan  if  he  was  going  to  run  again. 

Seldes  recalls:  “1  was  promptly 
thrown  out  of  the  hotel  room  when  the 
massive  candidate  arose  in  his  under¬ 
wear,  and  insulted  pride,  and  shoved 
me.” 

Seldes  returned  to  the  newsroom, 
and  said  he  did  not  have  a  story  be¬ 
cause  Bryan  had  thrown  him  out.  The 
editor  didn’t  say  anything,  but  the 
young  Seldes  was  startled  to  see  the 
headline  in  the  paper  the  next  day: 
“Bryan  assaults  Leader  reporter.” 

In  the  1920s,  Seldes  was  a  star  Euro¬ 
pean  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  . 
In  1928,  he  quit  to  become  a  freelance 
author  and  press  critic.  In  the  1930s, 
troubled  by  the  new  power  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini,  he  and  his  wife  Helen 
decided  to  report  on  the  Spanish  Civil 
War. 

“We  both  felt  now  that  this  was 
more  than  a  war,”  he  wrote.  “We  felt 
that  it  was  a  conflict  of  ideas  involving 
the  world.” 

With  press  credentials  from  the  New 
York  Post,  the  two  took  off  for  Spain 
and  wrote  the  “truth”  as  they  saw  it  — 
namely,  from  an  anti-Fascist  point  of 
view.  “The  experience  profoundly  af¬ 
fected  them,  and  they  would  devote 
the  next  decade  to  fighting  fascism  in 
Europe  and  America,”  says  editor  Hol- 
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hut.  Seldes’  1943  book,  Facts  and  Fas- 
cism,  also  excerpted  here,  details  how 
big  business  interests  bolstered  fascism 
around  the  world  before  World  War  II. 

Seldes  served  as  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter  for  the  short-lived,  new-Left 
Ken  and  in  the  1940s  edited  for  10 
years  a  newsletter  of  press  criticism.  In 
Fact,  which  at  its  peak  reached  176,000 
circulation.  His  wife  died  in  1979. 

Holhut  is  a  sportswriter  and  editorial 
columnist  at  the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Re- 
former. 


Arkansas 
papers  merge 

THE  MORNING  NEWS,  Springdale, 
Ark.,  and  the  Rogers  Northwest  Ar¬ 
kansas  Morning  News  merged  this 
month  to  become  the  Morning  News  of 
Northwest  Arkansas. 

The  paper  is  the  state’s  third  largest, 
after  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  DemoC' 
rat'Gazette  and  Fort  Smith  Southwest 
Times  Record. 

The  plan  was  announced  in  Septem¬ 
ber  to  employees  of  both  properties  by 
Emmett  Jones,  president  and  chief  op¬ 
erating  officer  of  Donrey  Media  Group, 
the  papers’  parent  company. 

The  new  paper  maintains  business 
offices  and  newsrooms  in  Springdale 
and  Rogers.  The  two  papers  shared  a 
Springdale  production  facility  for  four 
years.  —  AP 

Toronto  Sun  Corp. 
again  profitable 

TORONTO  SUN  PUBLISHING 
Corp.,  whose  flagship  is  the  tabloid 
Toronto  Sun,  reported  a  third-quarter 
net  earnings  of  $200,000  (Canadian), 
compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $2  million  a 
year  earlier,  as  revenues  rose  3.7%  to 
$79.4  million. 

The  Sun  improved  operating  profit 
by  cutting  expenses. 

Sun  papers  in  Edmonton  and  Cal¬ 
gary  improved  operating  profits,  despite 
starting  Saturday  editions  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  Ottau;a  Sun  and  Financial  Post 
also  improved  earnings. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year, 
Toronto  Sun  Publishing  reported  net 
earnings  of  $3.9  million,  compared  with 
a  net  loss  of  $1.75  million  a  year  before, 
as  revenue  increased  3.7%  to  $247.3  mil¬ 
lion. 
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Changing  the 
culture  of 
advertising  sales 

Former  Advo  trainer  calls  for  overhauling 
sales  forces  to  parry  direct  mailers 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

JOE  PIERGROSSI  USED  to  teach 
Advo  Inc.  sales  reps  how  to  convert 
newspaper  advertisers  to  direct  mail. 

Now  he  teaches  newspapers  how  to 
countersell  against  what  has  become 
their  biggest  competitor  for  local  retail 
advertising:  Advo  and  other  direct 
mailers. 

In  recent  sessions  at  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
(SNPA)  convention  in  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  Piergrossi  said  news¬ 
papers  need  to  shake  up  the  culture  of 
their  ad  sales  departments  if  they  are 


to  compete  against  the  cutthroat  tac¬ 
tics  taught  at  Advo,  a  company  that 
has  built  its  business  largely  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  newspapers. 

“I  look  at  the  sales  culture  of  news¬ 
papers  as  all  too  often  order-taking,” 
said  Piergrossi,  who  runs  the  Duluth, 
Ga.,  consulting  firm  Pier  Associates 
and  who  is  scheduled  to  conduct  six 
sales  seminars  for  SNPA  next  year. 
“The  culture  you  had  in  the  past  is  not 
what’s  going  to  take  you  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

The  newspaper  industry’s  own  com¬ 
placence  helped  Advo  to  grow  from  an 
$80-million  business  in  1980  to  $950 
million  in  revenues  last  year,  he  said. 


To  stem  the  loss  of  advertising  to  di¬ 
rect  mail  —  especially  from  grocery 
and  drug  stores  —  newspapers  have  to 
counter  perceptions,  which  Advo  ham¬ 
mers  home  to  advertisers,  that  news¬ 
papers  are  passe,  ineffective,  lethargic, 
passive  and  altogether  a  sleeping  giant. 

By  contrast,  newspapers  themselves 
often  describe  direct  mail  as  aggressive, 
rate-cutting,  predatory  and  motivated 
in  the  selling  of  junk  mail. 

Too  often,  newspapers  fall  victim  to 
the  very  propaganda  used  against 
them,  said  Piergrossi,  who  in  the  last 
18  months  has  consulted  for  some  40 
newspapers. 


“In  most  of  my  work  with  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said,  “your  salespeople  buy 
into  their  arguments.” 

One  of  those  arguments  is  the  fact 
that  newspapers  cost  too  much.  In  re¬ 
ality,  he  said,  newspapers  on  average 
cost  less  than  per  household,  mak¬ 
ing  them  far  cheaper  than  the  3<i-  to- 
50  mailers’  charge. 

Another  claim  —  that  direct  mail 
reaches  98%  of  the  market  —  is  belied 
by  a  1991  U.S.  Postal  Service  finding 
that  77%  of  people  sort  their  mail  and 
discard  what  they  don’t  want  without 
reading  it. 

At  the  same  time  direct  mail  has  be¬ 
come  a  major  contender  for  ad  dollars. 


the  marketers  who  buy  advertising 
have  become  far  more  sophisticated 
than  the  sales  reps  who  sell  it,  Pier¬ 
grossi  said. 

“Most  people  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  buyer’s  ability  to  buy  and  under¬ 
whelmed  by  their  own  ability  to  sell,” 
he  said. 

Part  of  the  problem,  the  consultant 
argued,  is  that  newspapers  too  often 
see  themselves  as  simply  selling  ad 
space  when  they  should  be  a  “continu¬ 
um  of  services,”  including  total-market- 
coverage  advertising  publications  de¬ 
livered  by  mail  or  private  delivery  ser¬ 
vice. 

While  some  newspapers  have  em¬ 
braced  alternate  delivery,  others  are 
waiting  for  it  to  go  away,  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  newspaper  total  market 
coverage  products  are  rarely  successful. 
Nobody  in  the  room  at  one  session  ob¬ 
jected  to  Piergrossi’s  assessment  that, 
in  general,  neither  readers  nor  adver¬ 
tisers  support  them,  and  sales  reps  fail 
to  muster  much  enthusiasm  in  selling 
them. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  news¬ 
papers  have  “a  passive,  order-taking 
sales  culture,”  Piergrossi  told  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  “It’s  a  real  problem  in  your 
business.” 

For  one  thing,  he  said,  newspapers’ 
sales  reps  don’t  prospect  enough  for 
new  accounts.  A  room  full  of  publish¬ 
ers  seemed  to  agree.  When  asked  who 
was  satisfied  with  the  prospecting  done 
at  their  paper,  not  one  hand  went  up. 

Piergrossi  said  he  discerned  an  “air 
of  entitlement”  among  many  newspa¬ 
per  ad  sales  staffs,  especially  those  on 
salary.  But  salaried  compensation  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  yield  to  greater  reliance  on 
commissions  at  many  papers,  an  idea 
he  tacitly  advocated. 

Still,  he  said,  “There  are  some  peo¬ 
ple,  saying,  ‘I’ve  got  a  good  life.  Why 
should  I  work  hard?’” 

By  the  same  token,  he  advocated 
lifting  caps  on  compensation  for  sales 
reps  on  the  grounds  that  limits  only 
stifle  ambition. 

By  contrast,  Piergrossi  said  the  sales 
culture  at  Advo  is  aggressive  to  the 
point  that  “they  sell  to  anybody  who 
will  listen.” 

In  six  years  of  training  Advo  sales 
reps,  his  marching  orders  were  to  find 
newspaper  advertisers  and  sell  to  them 
—  and  after  that  to  focus  on  TV,  radio. 


“Your  culture  worked  in  the  past.  It  doesn’t  now,” 
Piergrossi  said,  adding  that  newspapers  need 
“fairly  dramatic”  changes  to  avoid  further 
losses  to  direct  mailers. 
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Yellow  Pages  and  shopper  advertisers. 

Advo’s  sales  compensation  is  based 
heavily  on  building  new  business  and 
penalizes  rookies,  who  get  a  training 
salary  of  $25,0000  to  $30,000  a  year, 
but  start  with  no  accounts,  he  said.  But 
the  pressure  to  sell  takes  a  toll,  as  80% 
of  reps  quit  before  two  years,  he  said, 
while  those  aggressive  enough  to  stick 
it  out  can  earn  $60,000  to  $75,000 
a  year  after  three  years  and  over 
$125,000  after  five  years. 

The  loss  of  market  share  to  direct 
mail  advertisers  can  be  reversed  if 
newspapers  change  their  ad  sales  cul¬ 
ture,  Piergrossi  contended. 

Newspapers’  first  line  of  defense  is 
strong  penetration,  at  least  50%,  since 
newspapers  most  vulnerable  to  direct 
mail  advertising  have  less  than  30% 
household  penetration  in  their  market 
and  no  TMC,  Piergrossi  warned.  | 

In  such  instances,  direct  mail  has  a 
strong  attraction  for  grocery  stores  and 
discount  retail  stores  that  need  to  sat¬ 
urate  the  market. 

But  newspapers  compete  better  if 
they  offer  target  marketing,  alternate 
delivery  and  aggressive  sales  prospect¬ 
ing. 

However,  changing  sales  culture 
takes  training  and  management  atten¬ 
tion,  ingredients  often  lacking  because 
of  the  time  or  costs  involved. 

At  one  client  paper,  Piergrossi  said, 
he  conducted  the  first  ad-sales  field 
training  in  three  years.  In  that  case, 
sales  reps  “could  have  been  out  golf¬ 
ing”  for  all  management  knew,  nor 
could  management  be  sure  if  reps  even 
knew  how  to  sell  properly. 

By  contrast,  Advo  invested  about  $2 
million  a  year  to  train  200  reps,  he  said. 
He  urged  newspaper  managements  to 
continually  retrain  sales  reps  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  performance  standards. 

“Drive  sales  people  beyond  their  lev¬ 
el  of  comfort,”  he  said,  suggesting 
newspaper  sales  compensation  should 
be  structured  so  reps  earn  $30,000  a 
year  in  salary  and  commission  to  start, 
rising  to  $50,000  after  three  years,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  paper. 

Changing  sales  culture  also  means 
rethinking  the  dogmatic  adherence  to 
rate  cards  at  most  papers,  Piergrossi 
warned,  saying,  “I  think  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  situation  you  have  to  bend  rates.” 

Advo  readily  undercuts  prices,  Pier¬ 
grossi  said. 

“Your  culture  worked  in  the  past.  It 
doesn’t  now,”  Piergrossi  said,  adding 
that  newspapers  need  “fairly  dramatic” 
changes  to  avoid  further  losses  to  di¬ 
rect  mailers. 


Classified  ad  leads 
to  wedding  —  at 
the  newspaper 

Couple  who  met  via  a  classified  voice  mail  ad 
in  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  hold  wedding 
ceremony  and  reception  at  the  papers  offices 


by  Si  Liberman 

THERE  WERE  OTHER  times  when 
the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  figured  in 
the  news  —  most  notably,  when  its 
lawsuit  forced  reapportionment  of  the 
state  Legislature  and  when  a  fugitive 
murderer  surrendered  to  an  editor. 

But  never  in  its  115-year  history  did 
it  play  cupid,  then  promote,  stage  and 
prominently  report  the  marriage  of  an 
advertiser. 

The  story  dominated  the  cover  of 
the  Press’  Take  5!  features  section  Oct. 
15. 

Amy  Riger,  the  advertiser,  got  her 
man  via  a  Weekend  Singles  classified 
voice  mail  ad,  and  the  wedding  cere¬ 
mony  and  reception  were  held  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  newspaper’s  modern 
headquarters  building  and  main  pro¬ 
duction  facility  in  Neptune. 

“It  was  a  beautiful  day,”  said  Valerie 
DuPont,  a  Press  copywriter  who  de¬ 
signed  a  series  of  promotion  ads,  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  and  following  the  event. 
“The  sun  was  shining  in  the  atrium 
where  they  exchanged  vows.  There 
were  200  guests,  and  dinner  was  served 
in  our  cafeteria.” 

One  of  the  guests  was  Jules  Plangere 
Jr.,  board  chairman  of  the  Asbury  Park 
Press  Inc.  and  its  parent  company.  New 
Jersey  Press  Inc. 

The  bridegroom,  Joseph  Corpina, 
46,  an  accountant,  was  one  of  16  men 
who  had  responded  to  the  ad,  and  they 
dated  for  a  year  and  a  half  before  set¬ 
ting  the  Oct.  2  date. 

A  festive  newspaper  motif  designed 
by  the  bride,  a  41-year-old  interior  dec¬ 
orator,  prevailed.  Invitations  simulated 
a  press  release,  the  wedding  cake  and 
table  centerpieces  contained  the  Press 
logo,  and  a  blown-up  copy  of  Riger’s  ad 

Liberman  is  the  retired  editor  of  the 
Asbury  Park  Sunday  Press. 


The  story  dominated  the  cover  of  the 
Press’  Take  51  feature  section  Oct.  15. 


appeared  over  an  archway  where  the 
ceremony  was  held.  It  read;  “Passion 
for  living  .  .  .  drives  this  creative,  en¬ 
trepreneurial  spirit,  DWF,  39,  playful 
attitude,  traditional  values,  interested 
in  professional  S/DWM,  35-45,  depen¬ 
dency-free  relationship,  honesty  need¬ 
ed,  no  children,  nonsmoker.” 

The  dinner,  stuffed  chicken  and 
shrimp,  was  catered  by  the  cafeteria 
operator. 

“We  did  the  hors  d’oeuvres  our¬ 
selves,  and  friends  brought  the  des¬ 
serts,”  Riger  said.  “The  Press  didn’t 
charge  us  for  use  of  the  facilities  and 
then  gave  us  a  couple  of  gifts  for  our  trip 
to  Disney  World.  We  also  received  gifts 
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News  Tech 

Vendors^ 

appointments 


Koenig  &  Bauer  AG,  Wurzburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  will  merge  with  its  wholly 
owned  Albert-Frankenthal  AG  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  become  Koenig  &  Bauer-Al- 
bert  AG,  following  the  year-end  retire¬ 
ment  of  subsidiary  president,  Hans 
Schilling,  and  executive  vice  president 
of  finance,  Werner  Ohlhauser. 

Between  New  Year’s  Day  and  the  of¬ 
ficial  merger  date,  July  1,  Reinhart 
Siewerl,  K&B  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  finance  for  the  last  15  years, 
will  serve  as  Albert-Frankenthal  presi¬ 
dent.  On  July  14,  he  is  to  succeed  Hans 
Bolza-Schiinemann  as  president  of  the 
merged  KBA. 

The  KBA  executive  board  will  con¬ 
sist  of  Hans  Bolza-Schiinemann,  Claus 
Bolza-Schiinemann  (engineering, 
R&.D),  Dieter  Jensen  (production,  ma¬ 
terials  management,  service),  Burkhard 
Roos  (marketing,  sales  of  newspaper 
web  presses  and  special  presses),  Rein¬ 
hart  Siewert  (finance,  organization, 
shareholdings)  and  Detlef  Stork  (web- 
fed  rotogravure  and  commercial  web 
offset  presses). 

There  were  no  changes  to  KBA- 
Planeta  and  KBA-Motter  Corp.  top 
management. 

Doug  Gibson,  eastern  sales  manager 
at  AM  Graphics,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was 
promoted  to  U.S.  sales  vice  president 
for  newspaper  mailroom  systems. 

After  23  years  working  in  various 
production  positions  for  Cox  News¬ 
papers,  Gibson  joined  AM  Graphics  as 
assistant  service  manager.  He  was  later 
promoted  to  service  manager,  then 
moved  to  sales  in  the  Midwest  region. 

Mike  Schreiner  was  appointed  re¬ 
gional  manager  for  Florida  in  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  St.  Louis-based 
Western  Lithotech,  with  responsibility 
fot  sales  and  service.  A  member  of  the 
Printing  Association  of  South  Florida, 
Schreiner  worked  for  12  years  in  the 
graphic  arts  industry. 


Debbie  Burke-Hewnrd  joined 
Hoechst  Printing  Products  North 
America,  Somerville,  N.J.,  as  senior 
product  marketing  manager  for  proof¬ 
ing  systems.  Her  17-year  experience  in 
proofing  and  films  includes  product 
management  and  sales  at  Anitec  and 
technical  sales  and  services  at  DuPont. 

Twenty-year  industry  veteran  John 
Makewski,  new  senior  product  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for  plate  systems, 
joined  Hoechst  in  1987  as  proofing 
product  manager  and  later  served  as 
senior  marketing  manager.  Earlier,  he 
was  systems  manager  with  a  major 
commercial  printer  and  branch  manag¬ 
er  for  a  printer  software  company. 

David  Bariram  was  appointed 
New  York  metro  area  senior  technical 
representative  for  plate  and  color 
proofing  products.  Based  in  Branch- 
burg,  N.J.,  he  will  implement  market¬ 
ing  strategies  he  helped  develop  while 
serving  in  several  plate  marketing  posi¬ 
tions  during  his  six  years  with  PPNA. 

Xerox  Graphic  Systems,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  recently  appointed  four  new 
managers.  Robert  Kleckner  is  de¬ 
sign  engineering  manager,  assigned  to 
electromechanical  systems  with  makers 
of  Verde  digital  film  imagesetters. 
Kleckner,  who  remains  at  the  Tarry- 
town,  N.Y.,  lab  that  he  joined  in  1981, 
helped  develop  fast  laser  scanners.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  Xerox,  he  was  principal 
scientist  and  mechanical  systems  engi¬ 
neering  manager  at  SKF  Industries. 

Enrique  Levy  is  Verde  film  manu¬ 
facturing  manager.  He  joins  XGS  from 
Worldwide  Process  Technologies, 
where  he  was  executive  vice  president. 
He  earlier  founded  Protech  Imaging 
Systems  and  served  in  several  execu¬ 
tive  posts  with  Polychrome  Corp.  He 
began  his  career  with  DuPont. 

Susan  McGralb  is  marketing 
communications  manager.  She  served 
most  recently  as  sales  support  and  mar¬ 
keting  director  at  Prepress  Solutions, 


after  moving  up  through  product  sup¬ 
port,  development,  management  and 
services  positions  at  Varityper,  which 
Prepress  Solutions  acquired  this  year. 

Ronald  Mlbills  is  worldwide  mar¬ 
ket  channels  manager,  responsible  for 
development  of  Verde  film  distribution 
networks.  Formerly  president  of  Mi- 
hills  Associates,  consultants  in  creat¬ 
ing  strategic  market  channels  for  in¬ 
dustrial  clients,  he  also  spent  28  years 
in  management  at  DuPont. 

Patrick  Ireslone,  vice  president  of 
new  business  development  at  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Tribune,  joined  Spanlink 
Communications,  also  in  Minneapolis, 
as  president  and  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer.  He  replaces  Brett  Shockley,  who 
became  chairman  and  remains  CEO. 

Spanlink  sells  voice-processing  and 
telecommunications  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  that  integrate  voice  messaging, 
voice  response,  fax  and  audiotex  data¬ 
bases  on  desktop,  midrange  and  main¬ 
frame  computers. 

Irestone  was  involved  in  systems  and 
technology,  operations,  sales,  market¬ 
ing  and  new  business  development  at 
the  Star-Tribune.  He  earlier  was  corpo¬ 
rate  information  systems  director  for 
Medtronic,  a  biomedical  engineering 
firm,  and  worked  for  Control  Data  and 
FMC  Corp. 

Until  recently,  Irestone  also  served 
as  chairman  of  Pafet,  a  new-media 
R&D  consortium  formed  by  six  media 
companies  (E&P,  Nov.  12,  p.  37). 

Harvey  Brown  was  named  North¬ 
east  region  newspaper  manager  for  Pit¬ 
man  Co.,  Totawa,  N.J.,  overseeing  sales 
to  newspaper  accounts  covered  hy  five 
regional  branches.  His  25  years  in  sales 
and  management  include  work  for 
Agfa/Compugraphic’s  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion.  R.  Pete  Gagnon  joined  Pit¬ 
man’s  Boston  branch,  handling  sales  to 
New  England  newspapers.  Others  new 
to  the  Boston  sales  force  include  Ron 
Donovan,  formerly  with  Screen 
(USA)  and  Eastman  Kodak;  Jeffrey 
Nelson,  formerly  assistant  imaging 
manager  at  the  Harford  Courant  and 
technical  sales  representative  at  Anitec 
Image  Corp.;  and  Joseph  Parellsi,  a 
former  Agfa  Corp.  technical  sales  rep¬ 
resentative.  The  larger  sales  force  is 
supported  by  a  new  Taunton  distribu¬ 
tion  center  with  twice  as  much  space. 
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Orders  and  installations 


Koenig  &  Bauer 

Wurzburg,  Germany 

An  80'page  Commander  press  now 
prints  15  local  editions  of  the  270,000- 
circulation  Markischer  Allgemeine  and 
60,000  copies  of  the  Frankfurter  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  in  Markische  Verlags 
und  Druck’s  new  Potsdam  plant. 

Almost  identical  to  that  printing 
FAZ  in  Frankfurt  (where  editorial  and 
prepress  remain),  the  press  consists  of 
four  10-cylinder  satellite  units  (one 
with  a  color  deck),  five  Pastomat  11  reel 
stands  and  a  KF  80  double  jaw  folder. 
Compressed  page  files  are  transmitted 
via  the  Copernicus  satellite  to  Potsdam 
for  output  on  film. 

The  old  facilities  were  unsuited  to 
the  new  equipment,  but  the  new  site 
required  1,000  piles,  driven  almost  60 
feet  through  waterlogged  peat  to 
bedrock,  and  removal  of  gas  works 
waste  used  as  fill  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Half  the  total  DM165  million 
investment  was  spent  on  site  prepara¬ 
tion  and  construction. 

Another  Commander  went  to  Is¬ 
rael’s  largest  circulation  daily,  Tel 
Aviv’s  Yedioth  Ahronoth,  joining  a 
K&B  Express  50  and  two  other  presses. 
Its  arch-type  units  are  configured  as 
four-high  towers.  Two  towers  come  on 
line  this  fall.  By  the  end  of  next  year, 
two  more  towers  and  two  mono  units 
are  expected  to  be  operating,  with  six 
reel  stands  and  two  KF  80  folders  with 
ribbon  and  section  stitchers. 

Israel’s  second  largest  daily,  Ma’ariv, 
also  printed  on  a  Commander  (along 
with  a  Russian-language  daily),  placed 
one  of  five  orders  for  Colora  presses.  It 
consists  of  six  Pastomat  beltless-drive 
reel  stands,  four  four-high  towers  of  H- 
type  units  and  two  arch-type  units 
with  eight-nozzle  spray  dampening  and 
two  KF  80  folders.  A  drying  system  and 
ribbon  and  section  stitchers  were  or¬ 
dered  for  commercial  work. 

Next  year,  two  Coloras  with  stacked 
Y-  and  H-type  units,  using  triple-roller 
spray  dampeners,  two  Basko  web-ten- 
sion  control  systems,  various  automa¬ 
tion  and  electronic  features  and  two 
KF  80  folders,  go  into  the  250,000-cir¬ 
culation  Ruhr  Nachrichten,  Dortmund, 
Germany,  where  two  of  six  Pastomat 
reel  stands  will  be  installed  beneath 
the  folders.  It  joins  a  Commander  and 
replaces  a  13-year-old  Express. 


A  64-couple,  keyless- inking  Anilox- 
Colora  is  to  be  running  by  year’s  end  at 
Magdeburger  Verlags  und  Druckhaus, 
Hamburg.  Each  section  has  one  four- 
high  and  two  two-high  towers  of  arch¬ 
type  units.  Sections  can  be  paired  to 
double  color/page  capacity.  The  order 
includes  12  Pastostar  autopasters,  two 
KF  80  and  two  KF  96  jaw  folders,  four 
superstructures  (each  with  two  form¬ 
ers)  and  four  angle-bar  decks  with  a  to¬ 
tal  of  18  bay  windows. 

A  conventional-inking  Colora,  with 
nine  Pastostar  reel  stands  and  three  KF 
80  folders,  was  slated  to  start  up  this 
month  at  Dutch  newspaper  printer 
Dagblad  Tubantia,  in  Enschede.  Its 
three  48-page  sections  are  four-high 
towers  of  H-type  units  expandable  to 
full  4/4  printing. 

Chonnam  Ilbo,  Kwangju,  South  Ko¬ 
rea,  ordered  two  4/1  towers  and  two 
mono  units,  with  four  Pastostar  reel 
stands  and  a  KF  80  folder.  Plans  call 
for  two  more  reel  stands,  two  towers 
and  four  formers,  for  straight  runs  of 
papers  with  up  to  four  sections. 

To  be  operating  in  spring  of  1996, 
the  Colora  will  print  the  150,000-cir¬ 
culation  regional  daily  and  about 
200,000  copies  of  Dong  A-Ilbo.  It  is  the 
second  Colora  sale  in  the  Far  East  (af¬ 
ter  the  Bangkok  Daily  News)  and 
K&B’s  third  customer  site  in  Korea. 

AM  Graphics 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Sheridan  packaging  and  distribution 
system,  using  NAA  post-press  data  in¬ 
terchange  guidelines,  to  be  completed 
next  July  at  the  San  Diego  Union-Tri¬ 
bune.  To  handle  a  weekly  average  of  75 
preprints  for  eight  area  editions,  the 
390,000-circulation  paper  (480,000  on 
Sunday)  will  operate  four  NP2299  in¬ 
serters  with  control  and  insert  repair 
systems,  each  equipped  with  17  MSLT 
and  four  MSLP  hoppers  and  two 
NP400B  belt  on-line  in-feed  units, 
NP225  hopper  loaders  and  NPlOO  de¬ 
livery  gripper  conveyor. 

It  will  also  install  Prima  (planning, 
production,  delivery  and  warehousing) 
and  AMCS  (Automated  Mailroom 
Control  System)  software.  With  limit¬ 
ed  post-press  space,  the  paper  uses 
just-in-time  preprint  delivery  from  an 
off-site  warehouse.  Prima  Warehouse 
Assistant  tracks  bar-coded  pallets  as 


they  move  to  second-floor  inserters 
from  which  papers  are  conveyed  to 
first-floor  stackers  and  tyers.  A  central 
AMCS  workstation  controls  all  opera¬ 
tions  through  bundle  labeling. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  added  two 
NP2299  inserters  into  its  new  Tribune 
Packaging  West  plant,  now  able  to 
process  one  million  insert  packages  per 
week.  It  also  ordered  NPlOO  delivery 
gripper  conveyor  and  ICON  inserter 
control  and  was  to  experiment  with 
Prima  mailroom  integration. 

Summer  orders  came  from  the  Oak¬ 
land  Press,  Pontiac,  Mich.  (26-station 
NP630  dual-delivery  inserter  with 
ICON  and  ARS,  15  MSLT  Quick 
Makeready  hoppers,  six  MSLP  light 
section  hoppers,  NPlOO  conveyor,  four 
NP212  hopper  loaders);  journal  Star 
Printing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (10-station 
NP630  with  ICON  and  ARS,  eight 
MSLT  and  two  MSLP  hoppers,  NPlOO 
conveyor);  Florida  Today,  Melbourne 
(22-station  dual-delivery  and  10-sta- 
tion  NP630s  with  ICON  and  ARS,  25 
MSLT  and  six  MSLP  hoppers,  three 
NP225  hopper  loaders,  NPlOO  convey¬ 
or,  NP410  direct  pocket  transfers); 
Lake  Charles  (La.)  American  Press 
(two  remanufactured  NR  1372  inserters 
with  ICON,  four  NP225  hopper  load¬ 
ers,  MSLP  hoppers). 

GMA 

Southborough,  Mass. 

Orders  from  the  Record-Searchlight, 
Redding,  Calif.  (12:1  SLS-IOOOA  in¬ 
serter  with  400  broadsheet-page  pock¬ 
et  capacity  and  articulating  inserter 
grippers,  automatic  hopper  loaders. 
Missed  Insert  Repair  System,  Package 
Monitoring  System);  Post  Register, 
Idaho  Falls  (8:1  SLS-1000  with  PMS, 
hopper  loaders);  Standard- Examiner, 
Ogden,  Utah  (two  SLS-lOOOs  with  on¬ 
line  press-to-hopper,  PMS,  MIRS); 
Lima  (Ohio)  News  (10:1  SLS-1000 
with  PMS  and  hopper  loaders);  Cali¬ 
fornia  Community  News  Corp.,  Costa 
Mesa  (two  20:1  SLS-lOOOAs,  20  hop¬ 
per  loaders,  PMS,  MIRS);  El  Nuevo 
Dia,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  (two 
News-Grip  single  gripper  conveyors); 
Palm  Beach  Post  (16:1  SLS-1000,  hop¬ 
per  loaders  with  single-sheet  upgrades, 
MIRS,  PC-based  Inserter  Management 
System);  Times-Herald,  Middletown, 
N.Y.  (on-line  inkjet  labeling  system); 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  (Inte¬ 
grated  Pre-Print  Control  System  soft¬ 
ware  to  manage  packaging  and  distrib¬ 
ution);  El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Colombia 
(three  6:1  SLS-lOOOs  with  PMS). 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

Postal  Service  will 
offer  comic  stamps 

Twenty  stamps  will  be  unveiled  next  May  and  sold 
next  October  to  mark  the  1 00th  birthday  of  comics 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 
and  David  Astor 

COMIC  STRIP  IMAGES  will  be  join¬ 
ing  the  likes  of  Marilyn  Monroe, 
Richard  Nixon  and  other  subjects  on 
commemorative  postage  stamps  in 
1995. 

The  20  cartoon  designs  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  unveiled  next  May  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  centennial  of  the 
first  comic.  The  stamps  will  go  on  sale 
in  October  1995. 

“We’re  absolutely  thrilled,”  said 
Cathy  Walker  of  the  Cartoon  Stamp 
Committee,  which  is  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  International 
Museum  of  Cartoon  Art,  National 
Cartoonists  Society,  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
tures  Council,  Cartoon  Art  Museum  of 
San  Francisco  and  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Cartoon,  Graphic  and  Photo¬ 
graphic  Arts  Research  Library. 

Two  years  ago,  this  group  submitted 
an  81-page  proposal  to  the  Citizens’ 
Stamp  Advisory  Committee  that  paved 
the  way  for  approval  of  the  stamps. 

Walker  said  the  Postal  Service 
agreed  to  unveil  the  cartoon  stamps  on 
May  4,  1995,  rather  than  at  the  Nov.  17, 
1994,  unveiling  of  other  commemora¬ 
tive  stamps,  so  that  there  would  be  me¬ 
dia  coverage  on  the  exact  100th  birth¬ 
day  of  the  first  comic. 

“The  Yellow  Kid,”  which  started  on 
May  5,  1895,  will  be  one  of  the  20 
comics  honored  (see  “Media  History” 
story  on  page  16). 

A  Postal  Service  spokeswoman  ques¬ 
tioned  at  the  Nov.  17  event  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  declined  to  disclose  the 
names  of  the  other  19  comics  selected. 
She  did  say  that  it  would  be  “fairly  safe 
to  say”  that  the  names  previously  pub¬ 
lished  were  correct. 


Cathy  Walker  with  her  husband,  “Bee¬ 
tle  Bailey”  creator  Mort  Walker 


A  Sept.  8  Washington  Post  article 
stated  that  the  other  19  stamps  would 
honor  “Alley  Oop,”  “Barney  Google  «Si. 
Snuffy  Smith,”  “Blondie,”  “Brenda 
Starr,”  “Bringing  Up  Father,”  “Dick 
Tracy,”  “Flash  Gordon,”  “Gasoline  Al¬ 
ley,”  “Krazy  Kat,”  “Li’l  Abner,”  “Little 
Nemo  in  Slumberland,”  “Little  Orphan 
Annie,”  “Nancy,”  “Popeye,”  “Prince 


Valiant,”  “Terry  and  the  Pirates,”  “The 
Katzenjammer  Kids,”  “Toonerville 
Folks”  and  Rube  Goldberg’s  “Inven¬ 
tions  of  Professor  Lucifer  G.  Butts.” 

But  it  is  not  known  for  certain  if  this 
will  be  the  final  list  announced  next 
May. 

While  some  of  the  20  comics  are  still 
in  syndication,  all  were  started  during 
the  first  50  years  of  the  art  form  and  all 
except  “Brenda  Starr”  were  created  by 
cartoonists  who  are  now  deceased.  Ap¬ 
parently,  “Peanuts”  and  other  power¬ 
house  comics  still  being  produced  by 
their  original  creators  were  not  eligible 
to  make  the  final  cut. 

“My  only  regret  is  that  they  didn’t  do 
a  complete  representation  of  the  full 
100  years,”  said  Walker. 

She  noted  that  honoring  contempo¬ 
rary  comics  such  as  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  would  have  made  the  stamp 
series  even  more  appealing  to  the 
American  public,  including  younger 
people. 

The  Postal  Service  and  its  Citizens’ 
Stamp  Advisory  Committee,  which 
helps  select  topics  and  designs,  have 
several  criteria  for  inclusion  on  com¬ 
memorative  stamps. 

Historically  significant  events  are 
considered  only  on  anniversaries  in 
multiples  of  50  years,  events  and 
themes  must  be  of  widespread  nation¬ 
al  appeal,  and  no  stamp  can  honor 
commercial  enterprises  or  products. 

Stamps  honoring  individuals  are 
generally  issued  on  major  anniversaries 
of  their  birth,  but  not  until  the  individ¬ 
uals  have  been  dead  at  least  10  years. 
The  only  exception  to  this  applies  to 
presidents,  who  may  be  honored  on 
the  first  birthday  after  their  death. 

Walker  noted  that  since  the  stamps 
will  feature  cartoon  characters  rather 
cartoonists,  the  dead-for-lO-years  pro¬ 
vision  shouldn’t  have  been  a  factor  in 
eliminating  comics  by  living  creators. 
She  also  pointed  to  the  inequity  of 
honoring  currently  syndicated  older 
comics  while  leaving  out  the  newer 
ones  that  are  more  popular. 

The  Cartoon  Stamp  Committee 
spokeswoman,  who  is  married  to  “Bee¬ 
tle  Bailey”  creator  Mort  Walker,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  public  pressure 
will  influence  the  Postal  Service  to  is¬ 
sue  a  follow-up  series  of  stamps  honor¬ 
ing  newer  comics. 

The  May  4  unveiling  is  scheduled  to 
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take  place  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
following  day,  a  Library  of  Congress 
show  on  comics  is  expected  to  open. 

Several  other  exhibitions  and 
events,  including  an  Aug.  25-26  car¬ 
toon  festival  at  Ohio  State,  will  cele¬ 
brate  the  comics  centennial  in  1995. 
There  are  also  tentative  plans  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  Sunday  comics  insert  on  May  7. 

Creators  is  offering 
conservative  writer 

A  WEEKLY  COLUMN  of  conserva¬ 
tive  commentary  is  being  offered  by 
Creators  Syndicate. 

The  feature  is  by  Linda  Bowles,  who 
often  uses  satire  and  parody  when  crit¬ 
icizing  what  she  calls  the  “liberal  estab¬ 
lishment.” 

Bowles  is  a  former  businesswoman 
who  began  her  writing  career  with  a 
political  column  for  the  weekly  Mari¬ 
posa  Guide  in  California.  This  led  to  a 
regular  column  in  the  now-defunct 
Sacramento  Union,  as  well  as  self-syn¬ 
dicated  and  freelance  articles  for  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers. 

The  columnist  is  also  a  contributing 
editor  to  the  monthly  Inside  California 
and  biweekly  Dispatches  newsletters, 
and  a  regular  commentator  on  the  na¬ 
tionally  syndicated  Rhatpack  television 
show. 

The  accomplished  equestrian  lives 
on  a  six-acre  ranch  with  her  husband, 
daughter,  three  horses,  four  dogs,  six 
cats  and  112  rosebushes. 

Bowles’  column  clients  include  the 
Denver  Post,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Washington  Times. 

College  service  will 
be  sent  on  Internet 

TRIBUNE  MEDIA  SERVICES 
(TMS)  is  making  its  College  Press 
Service  (CPS)  available  on  the  Internet. 

At  a  recent  college  journalism  con¬ 
vention  in  New  Orleans,  TMS  demon¬ 
strated  how  it  will  put  CPS  on  the 
global  network  of  computer  networks. 
The  Internet  service,  called  College 
Press  Exchange,  will  be  a  new  way  — 
compared  with  hard  copy  or  computer 
disks  now  delivered  by  mail  —  for  its 
600  college  newspaper  clients  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  twice-weekly  package  of  syn¬ 
dicated  features. 

Michael  Silver,  TMS  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editorial  and  development,  said 
that  since  more  and  more  college  pa- 


Linda  Bowles 


pers  were  hooking  up  with  the  Inter¬ 
net,  it  made  sense  to  go  where  the 
clients  were  going. 

College  Press  Exchange  will  use  e- 
mail  to  deliver  a  menu  of  information 
from  which  student  editors  can  select 
for  downloading.  The  service,  which 
will  include  a  job-hunting  feature,  will 
also  allow  college  papers  to  share  sto¬ 
ries. 

TMS  said  it  will  begin  testing  in 
January  and  probably  launch  College 
Press  Exchange  as  a  product  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  While  pricing  has  not  been 
set,  it  will  cost  more  than  the  $399  to 
$469  a  year  being  charged  now. 

— George  Garneau 

To  be  a  cartoonist, 
go  out  and  kill  one 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  ARE 
often  asked  about  the  best  way  to  get  a 
job  in  the  field. 

Walt  Handelsman  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  TimeS'Picayune  and  Tribune 
Media  Services  has  a  pat  answer:  “Kill 
an  editorial  cartoonist  because  there 
are  no  jobs.” 

His  answer  got  a  big  laugh  from  a 
standing-room-only  ballroom  audience 
at  the  recent  joint  convention  of  the 
American  Collegiate  Press  and  College 
Media  Advisers  in  New  Orleans. 

Along  those  lines,  he  confessed  to 
getting  his  first  cartooning  job  through 
E&P  —  but  not  through  the  classi¬ 
fieds.  He  read  the  obituaries. 

While  Handelsman  wasn’t  hired  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times, 
he  was  next  in  line.  The  cartoonist 
worked  at  the  newspaper  from  1985  to 


1989  before  moving  to  the  Times- 
Picayune.  — George  Garneau 

Several  books  from 
syndicated  creators 

A  COLLECTION  OF  “Tell  Me  a  Sto¬ 
ry”  illustrated  tales  by  Amy  Friedman 
and  Jillian  Hulme  Gilliland  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Andrews  and  McMeel. 

Another  new  book,  from  William 
Morrow,  is  the  Kings  of  Things  and  the 
Cranberry  Clown  fable  by  cartoonist 
John  Callahan  of  Levin  Represents. 

Also  out  is  the  1994  edition  of  The 
Finest  International  Political  Cartoons 
of  Our  Time,  edited  by  Joe  Szabo  for 
WittyWorld  Books. 

Reclaiming  Morality  in  America,  by 
columnist  William  Murchison  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  Creators 
Syndicate,  has  been  released  by 
Thomas  Nelson  Publishers. 

And  The  20  Hottest  Investments  for 
the  2 1  St  Century,  by  Tribune  Media 
Services  columnist  Andrew  Leckey, 
has  been  published  by  Contemporary. 


WHAT'S 
HAPPENING 
SOUTH  OF  THE 
BORDER? 

Editors  all  over  the  country  are 
applauding  the  new  Copley  News 
Service  Mexico  Wire.  Our 
coverage  of  immigration  issues, 
the  environment,  NAFTA,  the 
Mexican  economy,  politics  and 
arts  is  insightful  and  timely. 

Get  top-notch  reporting  from 
both  sides  of  the  border  led  by 
CNS  Mexico  City  Bureau  Chief  S. 
Lynne  Walker.  Plus  weekly 
commentary  by  the  top  experts 
on  U.S.-Mexico  affairs. 

The  CNS-Mexico  Wire  is 
available  daily  via  AP 
DataFeatures  high-speed  wire. 

Call  toll-free  (800)  238-6196 
today  for  a  sample,  or  fax  this  ad 
with  your  name,  address  and 
phone  number  to  (619) 

297-0537. 

COPLEY 
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Christmas  cartoons 


^  VEACERJL  SUNDAY. 
SETTY  AND  UEE  EAM'LY  ARE 
at  home  relaxing  in  the 
living  boom  . 


SOON  this  energy  will  BECome 

ACTIV ITY  wo  UR  WILL  GO  THE 
LIGHTS,  THE  AROMA  OF  0ARIN&  WILL 
FILL  THE  HOUSE  AND  PBES6WS  WILL 
g£  PURCHASED  AND  WRAPPED  AND  HIO 


CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT  H(S  been 
BUILDING  IN  them  For 
WEEKS, thanks  To  THE  SON&S 
THEV'VE  BEEN  HEARING  C3N 
THE  RADIO, THE  DECORATIONS 
IN  THE  shopping  fAALLS 

and  the  programs  on  tv 


OR  IT  WOULD  IF  IT 
WERE  GOlWGTO 
BE  A  NORMAL 
CHRISTMAS... 


THIS  YEAR’S  CHRISTMAS  comic 
sequence  from  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  is  by  “Betty”  cartoonists 
Gary  Delainey  and  Gerry  Rasmussen. 

The  18'Strip  “Christmas  on  Santa 
Street”  series  is  for  Dec.  5-24  release. 


ics  offered 


The  first  strip  in  the  “Santa  Street”  sequence 


THE  GRAPHICS  SYNDICATE 
(GS)  is  offering  graphics  written  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  various  fields. 

They  include  “Ecoline”  by  journalist 
and  graphic  designer  Catherine  Farley, 
“Ask  the  Book  Lady”  by  author  and 
teacher-librarian  Margot  Griffin,  “On 
the  Money”  by  personal  finance  writer 
and  self-made  millionaire  Gordon 
Pape,  “The  Village  Vet”  by  veterinari¬ 
an  Paul  McCutcheon  and  “LifeLine” 
by  a  rotating  group  of  doctors:  general 
practitioners,  psychotherapists  and 
others,  such  as  Carolyn  DeMarco, 
Frank  Foley,  Pauline  Pariser  and 
Stephen  Schertzer. 

GS,  whose  editorial  manager  is  Far¬ 
ley,  is  based  at  1000  Gerrard  St.  East, 
Box  98098,  Toronto  M4M  3L9,  Cana- 


Calgary  Herald,  Edmonton  Journal, 
Montreal  Gazette,  Ottawa  Citizen, 
Toronto  Star  and  Vancouver  Province 


Watch:  Is  Your  Home  a  Danger  Zone? 
The  program,  sponsored  by  the  Lowe’s 
chain  of  home  centers,  aired  in  several 
Southeastern  markets. 

The  Hamiltons  also  do  a  monthly 
segment  for  WMAR  News  Channel 
Two  Weekend  in  Baltimore  and  a  regu¬ 
lar  home-repair  segment  on  the  Life¬ 
time  Network’s  At  Home  show. 


Computer  cartoons 

SECOND  NATURE  SOFTWARE  has 
released  a  “comic  sampler”  screen¬ 
saver  package  for  computers. 

Included  are  images  from  “Shoe,” 
“Pluggers”  and  Dave  Barry  column  il¬ 
lustrations  by  Jeff  MacNelly  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services,  “Mother  Goose 
and  Grimm”  by  Mike  Peters  of  TMS 
and  “B.C.”  by  johnny  Hart  of  Creators 
Syndicate. 

Second  Nature  donates  all  profits 
and  10%  of  sales  to  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  Nature  Conser¬ 
vancy. 

The  Egghead  Software  retailer  pro¬ 
moted  its  10th  anniversary  by  giving 
away  50,000  of  the  “comic  sampler” 
packages  last  month. 


Anniversary  marked 

THE  SOUTHEAST  CHAPTER  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society 
marked  the  75th  anniversary  of  “Gaso¬ 
line  Alley”  with  a  week-long  exhibit  at 
the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News. 

On  display  were  originals  by  “Gaso¬ 
line  Alley”  creator  Frank  King,  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Dick  Moores  and  current 
“Gasoline”  cartoonist  Jim  Scancarelli 
of  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Among  the  attendees  at  last  month’s 
chapter  meeting  in  Greenville  were 
Scancarelli  and  another  man  doing  a 
75-year-old  comic:  “Barney  Google  & 
Snuffy  Smith”  cartoonist  Fred  Lasswell 
of  King  Features  Syndicate. 


Its  graphics  have  appeared  in  more 
than  100  newspapers,  including  the 


Is  your  dog  ovenueight? 


SEVERAL  SYNDICATED  creators  ap¬ 
peared  recently  on  TV  and  radio. 

Political  columnist  Tony  Snow  of  the 
Detroit  News  and  Creators  Syndicate 
wrote  and  hosted  a  PBS  documentary 
called  The  New  Militant  Center. 

Another  member  of  the  Creators 
roster,  “Thatch”  cartoonist  Jeff  Shesol, 
was  interviewed  on  National  Public 
Radio. 

“Supermarket  Sampler”  columnists 
Bonnie  Tandy  Leblang  and  Carolyn 
Wyman  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
guested  on  CNN  Presents. 

“Do  It  Yourself ...  Or  Not?”  colum¬ 
nists  Gene  and  Katie  Hamilton  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  TV  special,  hosted  by  for¬ 
mer  M*A*S*H  stars  Maclean  Steven¬ 
son  and  Loretta  Swit,  called  Safety 


ECOLINE. 


■Mini  >- 

chrthes 


Are  VDTs  dangerous? 


tUcWdy  Atarndyottouri 
about  100  UowM  hours  (k 
a  monVi  drymg  dotws 
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Book^ 

Lady  ^ 
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Qraphics  from  Canada 


Jim  Scancarelli  and  Fred  Lasswell 
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Street  Address 


1995  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide® 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets.  (Published  Nov.  1994) 

_  One  to  four  copies:  $1 00  per  copy. 

_  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more;  S92  per  copy. 

_ Intemotionol  orders  (outside  U.S.  or  Conodo);  $1 25  per  copy.  r 

_ _  Morket  Guide  and  CD-ROM:  $395. 

1994  Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book® 

The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry.  (Published  April  1994) 

_ _  One  to  four  copies:  SI  00  per  copy. 

_ Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more.  S92  per  copy. 

_____  Intemotionol  orders  (outside  U.S.  or  Conodo):  $1 25  per  copy. 

_  Year  Book  and  CD-ROM  without  listing  capabilities:  S495. 

_  Year  Book  and  CD-ROM  ^  listing  capobilities:  S895.  r- 

Tofol  for  this  order  $ _  Payment  required  with  order. 

_ Tille _ 

_ VISA/MC  occount  # _ _  _ 

Ste./Apl.  Exp.  date 


Nttwork  yersiws  ot 
belt  Hk  Martlet  Gide 
oad  Year  Baoli  CD-ROMs  I 
■eavaldile,  please  dl  I 
(2I2I67M3N 
Ext.  333  let  pridag. 

Fat  tedmkol  lalenaatioa  | 
tel  Ext.  444 


Business  Ciiicu  OaiT  Qw  CxiEMar 

1.  Newspaper 

2.  Newspaper  Equip.  Manufacturer 

3.  Syndicate  /  News  Service 

4.  Advertising  Agency 

5.  Public  Relations  Firm 

6.  Legal  Firm 

7.  Government 

8.  Manufacturer -General 

9.  Manufacturer- Auto  &  Truck 
to.  Manufacturer -Food 

11.  Service  Industry 

12.  University /Public  Library 

13.  Financial 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  Transportation 

16.  Individual 

17.  Publishing  Other  Than  Newspaper 

18.  Real  Estate 

19.  Other  _  _ 


Please  send  me  information  about  the 

□  Market  Guide  □  Year  Book 

-  Payment  must  be  in  ll.S.  funds  and  atrampany  all  arders. 

_  U,  Disirid  af  Columbia  Li  and  HY  residents  please  odd 

applicable  soles  lax.  Canada  residents  please  add  6SI. 
Please  provide  complete  street  address  «ilb  rip  code  for 

-  UPS  delivery.  FOR  CREDIl  URO  ORDERS:  Fox  order  to 

(212)  691-6939  ill  soles  final.  _ 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.20  NEW  YORK,  NY 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE: 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  W19THST 
NEW  YORK  NY  10114-0111 
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Interactive  Newspapers  ‘95 

The  Definitive  Corfierence  for  hrformation  Technology  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


Feb.  5-8,  1995,  Hyatt  Regency  at  Reunion  Center,  Dallas,  Texas 


The  Role  of  Newspapers 
on  the  Information  Superhighway 

On  the  Information  Superhighway,  a  newspaper's  success  is  no  accident  It’s  a  result  of 
hand  work,  smart  decisions  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ever-evolving  interactive 
newspaper  business.  That’s  where  we  come  in.  Interactive  Newspapers  ‘95  is  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  information  technology  in  the  newspaper  industry.  Whether  you’re  currently 
investigating  opportunities,  already  involved  in  multimedia,  or  simply  need  to  understand 
the  interactive  issues  and  implications  for  the  newspaper  industry,  this  conference  is  for  you. 

Interactive  Newspapers  *95  provides  you  v^ith  a  unique  opportunity  to: 

•  Put  all  facets  of  multimedia — fax,  audiotex,  online,  PDAs,  database  marketing — in  perspective. 

•  Investigate  new  business  opportunities  for  newspapers. 

•  Learn  about  the  newest  challenges  in  the  interactive  world. 

•  Network  with  technology  experts  and  newspaper  executives  from  around  the  world. 

•  See  new  products  firsthand  in  our  full  exhibit  hall. 


Among  the  scheduled  sessions: 

❖  Newspapers  Now  &  Tomorrow 
Information  technology  is  just  one  new  arena 
publishers  are  entering.  This  status  report,  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Uzal  Martz,  President/Publisher, 
Pottsville  Republican  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America,  provides  per¬ 
spective  on  ways  publishers  are  enhancing  their 
offerings,  on  and  off  the  printed  pj^e. 

❖  The  Mediamorphosis 

What’s  the  latest  in  the  debate  over  printed  vs. 
electronic  publishing?  Find  out  from  one  of  the 
most  renowned  visionaries  in  electronic  media. 
Roger  Fidler,  Director  of  Knig^t-Ridder’s 
Information  Design  Laboratory,  delivers  this 
enlightening  keynote  address. 


❖  The  Editorial  Perspective 

How  the  shift  from  traditional  news  media  to 
interactive  multimedia  could  change  writing  and 
reporting  forever.  This  unique  perspective  comes 
straight  from  the  top — Louis  Bocoudi,  President 
and  CEO  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  world’s 
largest  newsgathering  organization. 

^  International  Interactivity 
What  are  the  issues  faced  by  interactive  news¬ 
paper  professionals  around  the  world?  Members 
of  this  panel  of  top  international  experts  explain. 

❖  Tutorial 

Optional  session  on  the  basics  of  interactive 
newspapers. 


Join  more  than  800  newspaper  professionals,  technology  experts  and  multimedia  publishers  for  this  exceptional 
three-day  program  that’s  packed  with  important  sessions,  breakout  discussions  and  much  more. 
Sponsored  by  The  Kelsey  Group,  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  The  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association. 


Register  before  Dec.  I  and  pay  $795 — a  $200  savings! 
Call  The  Kelsey  Group’s  Natalie  Kaye  today  to  register. 
609-921-7200  ext.  223  or  fax  your  request  to  609-921-21  12. 


Vancouver 

Continued  from  page  8 

The  Sun  is  looking  to  replace  out¬ 
moded  letterpress  presses  with  new 
M. A. N. -Roland  Colorman  S  offset 
units.  The  Province  has  a  separate 
flexo  plant. 

Individual  contracts  provide,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  mailroom  staff  of  180  de¬ 
cline  by  39. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  unit  of  800  to 
900  employees  in  news  advertising  and 
circulation  will  lose  a  category  of  circu¬ 
lation  submanagers,  whose  jobs  are  be¬ 
ing  phased  out. 

The  company’s  140  printers  have 
lifetime  guarantees. 

The  company  did  not  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  buyouts  or  its  losses  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  strike.  It  said  parent  or¬ 
ganization  Southam  Inc.,  Canada’s 
largest  newspaper  company,  was  fund¬ 
ing  the  buyouts. 

Management  also  agreed  to  same- 
sex  spousal  benefits,  up  to  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  for  maternity,  im¬ 
proved  training,  and  assistance  for 
telecommuters. 

For  its  part,  the  Guild  ratified  the 
new  contract  by  a  91%  majority. 

Sun-Times 

Continued  from  page  8 

in  an  open  shop  situation,  approved 
new  contracts.  Previous  contracts  with 
the  two  units  had  expired  17  months 
earlier.  The  production  unit  had  been 
working  under  posted  condition. 

Both  Pioneer  Press  and  the  Sun- 
Times  are  owned  by  American  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  a  unit  of  Conrad  Black’s 
Hollinger  Inc.,  and  the  three  Guild 
units  had  pursued  a  “cooperative  bar¬ 
gaining”  strategy  since  September, 
when  the  Sun-Times  contract  expired. 

While  Sun-Times  members  reached 
agreement  Nov.  7,  snags  in  the  Pioneer 
Press  talks  led  Guild  officials  there  to 
accuse  the  company  of  reneging  on 
some  agreed  upon  provisions.  Until  the 
Pioneer  ratification  the  night  before  the 
Sun-Times  vote,  there  was  a  possibility 
the  Sun-Times  ratification  would  be  de¬ 
layed  —  with  uncertain  consequences. 

As  reported,  the  Sun-Times  agree¬ 
ment  provides  for  9%  in  wage  increases 
over  three  years.  Top  minimum  for  a  re¬ 
porter  was  $975  a  week  under  the  ex¬ 
pired  contract. 

Pioneer  Press  unionized  editorial  em¬ 
ployees  approved  their  new  contract  30- 

34 


12  after  a  divided  bargaining  team  rec¬ 
ommended  adoption. 

The  new  pact  runs  until  May  1998 
and  uses  a  complicated  wage  increase 
system  that  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of 
annual  increases  of  2.35%  dating  17 
months  back  to  the  old  contract,  said 
Mike  Issacs,  a  bargaining  team  member. 
There  are  no  retroactive  raises  in  the 
contract. 

Top  minimum  will  increase  immedi¬ 
ately  from  $530  a  week  to  $556.93.  Top 
minimum  for  the  final  period  of  the 
pact,  beginning  Dec.  1,  1997,  will  be 
$614.89,  Issacs  said. 

“Very  few  people,  if  anybody,  was 
happy  with  the  contract,”  Issacs  said.  “I 
can  tell  you  personally  I  was  one  of  the 
[bargaining  team  members]  who  voted 
to  reject  it.  Collectively,  though,  we  felt 
it  is  better  to  accept  this  and  live  to 
fight  another  day.” 

Interactive 

Continued  from  page  15 

it  or  not,  a  movement  away  from  mass 
market  print  publishing  to  targeted 
transactional  products.” 

He  said  on-line  services,  audiotex, 
screen  phones,  CD-ROM  and  other 
multimedia  products  have  created  a 
“complicated  new  electronic  environ¬ 
ment  —  a  world  in  which  many  com¬ 
panies  lack  expertise  or  even  a  funda¬ 
mental  understanding.” 

But,  whatever  new  technology  pro¬ 
duces,  content  —  editorial,  advertising 
and  information  —  remains  the  most 
important  single  element  for  news¬ 
papers  and  Yellow  Pages,  Kelsey  said. 

“The  good  news  is  that  newspapers 
and  Yellow  Pages  are  in  the  content 
business,”  Kelsey  observed. 

“The  bad  news  is  that  you  face  an 
uncertain  future,  because,  over  time, 
traditional  print  advertising  revenues 
are  likely  to  decline,”  he  said.  “This 
means  publishers  must  find  new  ways 
to  grow  outside  their  traditional  print 
backgrounds.” 

Newspapers,  he  said,  must  build  a 
service  to  maintain  their  position  as 
the  primary  information  source.  They 
can  do  this  by  playing  off  their 
strengths  in  news  gathering  and  edit¬ 
ing,  to  increase  their  subscriber  base 
and  readership,  he  added. 

Because  people  don’t  have  time  to 
browse  through  a  daily  newspaper  but 
still  need  information  important  to 
them,  “the  Daily  Me  is  the  product 
they’re  most  interested  in,”  he  said. 


Kelsey  noted  that  publishers  are  be¬ 
coming  more  receptive  to  audiotex  and 
on-line  services,  with  the  former  gen¬ 
erating  nice  profits,  particularly  in 
voice  personals. 

He  added  that  his  company  has 
adopted  the  view  that  newspapers  and 
Yellow  Pages  can  increase  these  profits 
through  cooperation. 

Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher  Ferdinand  Teubner  also  spoke  of 
a  future  in  which  alliances  will  play  a 
major  role  for  newspapers. 

“As  organizations  rushed  to  beat  the 
traffic  on  the  information  highway, 
many  information  providers  found  they 
lacked  the  needed  expensive  and  so¬ 
phisticated  communications  tech¬ 
niques  and  equipment,”  he  recalled. 
“On  the  other  hand,  those  with  the 
transmission  technology  and  facilities 
often  lacked  the  information  gathering 
and  processing  expertise.  The  natural 
answer  seems  to  be  to  form  alliances 
with  organizations  with  complemen¬ 
tary  skills  and  products.” 

Wedding 

Continued  from  page  27 

from  Voice  Introductions  Personals  of 
Vernon,  Conn.,  the  company  that 
helped  prepare  and  process  the  voice 
mail  advertisement.” 

James  Quinn,  Press  property  manag¬ 
er,  said  the  newspaper’s  expense  was 
minimal. 

“It  just  involved  having  some  special 
people  around  to  arrange  and  clean 
things  and  provide  security,”  he  said. 
“No  big  deal,  and  it  was  a  lot  of  fun  for 
everyone  involved.” 

Chris  Burrough,  Press  classified  de¬ 
partment  sales  manager,  doesn’t  think 
the  promotion  ads  and  news  story  have 
produced  a  noticeable  upsurge  in  the 
personals  ads,  which  run  Friday,  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday. 

“We  didn’t  expect  it  to,”  she  said. 
“Weekend  Singles  linage  has  been 
about  the  same  for  a  year.” 

Thomson  earns  more 

THOMSON  CORP.  REPORTED  third- 
quarter  earnings  advanced  17.9%  to  $263 
million,  or  450  a  share,  as  revenues  rose 
9.4%  to  $2  billion,  and  operating  profit 
surged  18.6%  to  $401  million. 

Thomson  newspapers  posted  quarter¬ 
ly  profits  21.2%  higher  to  $40  million, 
on  revenues  up  1.1%  to  $267  million. 
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um,  were  more  likely  to  read  news¬ 
papers  and  had  more  developed  atti¬ 
tudes  about  the  news  media,  the  Ka- 
nervos  found. 

Officials  who  had  more  schooling 
thought  it  right  that  newspapers  shed 
light  on  local  affairs,  but  they  said  the 
local  press  should  also  focus  on  prob¬ 
lem-solving  by  the  citizenry. 

Most  older  town  leaders  were  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  media’s  watchdog  role,  | 
but  they  agreed  newspapers  should  re¬ 
frain  from  reporting  environmental 
news  that  could  affect  a  community’s 
economic  vitality.  Interestingly,  these 
respondents  saw  editors  as  supportive 
of  the  opinion  that  the  press  ought  to 
promote  unity. 

The  elder  respondents  “grew  up  at  a 
time  when  newspapers  were  the  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  political  news,”  the 
Kanervos  wrote  in  a  report,  summing 
up  the  findings  of  their  survey.  “While 
television  news  is  today  the  primary 
source  of  news  for  most  citizens,  some¬ 
what  older  people  may  have  a  greater 
affinity  for  newspapers  and  hold  them 
in  somewhat  higher  regard  than 
younger  people  as  a  source  of  news  and 
opinion  about  public  affairs  in  today’s 
world.” 

Yellow  Kid 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

Often  called  the  “father  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  comic  newspaper  supplement,” 
Outcault  was  one  of  the  first  newspa¬ 
per  comic  artists  to  exploit  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  his  characters,  with 
Buster  Brown  and  his  dog  Tige  the 
most  lucrative. 

After  drawing  Buster  Brown  for  the 
New  York  Herald  from  1902  to  1905 
and  the  New  York  American  for  the 
next  five  years,  Outcault  opened  his 
own  advertising  agency  in  Chicago,  to 
further  promote  his  products.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  on  Sept.  25,  1928,  his 
son,  Richard  Jr.,  was  vice  president  of 
the  company. 

Historian  August  Derleth  once 
called  Richard  Outcault  and  Rudolph 
Dirks,  inventor  of  the  Katzenjammer 
Kids  in  1897,  “two  artists  who  more 
than  any  others  were  responsible  for 
the  popularity  of  the  comics.” 

Or,  as  Robinson  puts  it  in  his  book, 
with  the  creation  of  the  Yellow  Kid  was 
born  “an  indigenous  American  art 


form  that  is  now  read  by  more  than 
200,000,000  people  every  day,  nearly 
75  billion  a  year,  making  its  authors 
and  graphic  artists  the  most  widely 
read  and  seen  in  the  world.” 

Another  contemporary  artist,  Mort 
Walker,  whose  Beetle  Bailey  comic 
strip  is  syndicated  in  52  countries, 
agrees  that  the  Yellow  Kid  series  was 
“outstanding”  and  “really  represented  a 
slice  of  life.  We  can  look  back  and  see 
how  people  lived.” 

To  commemorate  the  100th  anniver-  | 
sary  of  the  comics  (and  making  more 
than  a  passing  nod  to  the  followers  of 
the  1885  date),  early  next  year  the 
postal  service  plans  to  issue  a  series  of 
stamps  of  comic  greats,  such  as  Dick 
Tracy,  L’l  Abner,  Brenda  Starr,  Little 
Orphan  Annie,  and,  of  course,  the  Yel¬ 
low  Kid  (See  “Comic  Stamps”  story,  p. 
30). 

Ontario  unit 
departs  Guild 

THE  NEWSPAPER  GUILD  and  its 
third  largest  local,  the  2,400-member 
Southern  Ontario  Newspaper  Guild 
(SONG),  have  divorced. 

The  split  was  formalized  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember  when  the  Guild’s  executive 
board,  in  a  conference  call,  unanimous¬ 
ly  approved  a  resolution  revoking 
SONG’s  charter. 

The  move  came  a  day  after  SONG 
leaders  proposed  merger  affiliation  with 
the  Canadian-based  Communication, 
Energy  and  Paperworkers’  Union. 

SONG  represents  workers  at  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  among  other 
papers.  The  divorce  does  not  affect  the 
contracts  of  the  local’s  20  bargaining 
units. 

SONG  members  voted  in  March  to 
authorize  affiliation  talks  with  Canadi¬ 
an  unions.  But  the  Guild’s  action  was 
precipitated  by  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress  Executive  Committee,  whose 
ruling  left  the  Guild  little  choice  but  to 
grant  SONG  its  freedom. 

Guild  President  Charles  Dale  told 
the  Congress  that  the  “short  shrift”  it 
gave  the  Guild’s  argument  for  keeping 
SONG  in  the  fold  “suggests  strongly” 
that  the  Guild  was  denied  due  process. 
He  said  the  decision  in  favor  of  divorce 
“will  create  a  serious  precedent”  for 
other  international  unions  with  Cana¬ 
dian  units. 

“While  we  are  sad  to  see  them  go,  as 
a  democratic  union  we  respect  the 
wishes  of  the  membership  and  their  ex¬ 


ecutive  to  leave,”  said  the  Guild’s 
Canadian  director,  Mike  Booking. 

The  breakup  had  been  simmering  for 
years,  as  SONG  felt  it  got  too  little  sup¬ 
port  and  demanded  more  autonomy 
from  the  Silver  Spring,  Md. -based  in¬ 
ternational  union. 

A  SONG  autonomy  proposal  was  de¬ 
feated  at  the  Guild’s  1988  convention. 
Another  autonomy  package  passed  in 
1993,  creating  a  Canadian  director,  but 
did  not  satisfy  SONG,  which  main¬ 
tained  the  move  fell  short  and  left  too 
much  control  in  Silver  Spring. 

SONG  refused  to  discuss  a  proposal, 
approved  in  principle  in  April,  to 
strengthen  Canadian  autonomy  by  cre¬ 
ating  a  separate  Canadian  budget  and 
governing  board.  Also  prompting 
SONG’s  departure  was  the  fact  that  the 
Guild  itself  was  seeking  a  big  brother 
with  which  to  merge. 

Guild  officials  said  SONG’s  departure 
would  have  minimal  impact  on  the  in¬ 
ternational  because  the  local  has  re¬ 
ceived  as  much  money  as  it  brought  in. 
They  vowed  to  push  ahead  with  plans 
for  greater  autonomy  for  remaining 
Canadian  locals.  — George  Garneau 

Racing  Form 
celebrates  100th 

THE  DAILY  RACING  Form  turned 
100  years  old  Nov.  17  and  celebrated  its 
birthday  with  a  72-page  souvenir  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  publication  looked  back  on  100 
years  of  racing.  It  recounted  the  first 
horse  to  earn  $1  million  and  the  first 
TV  coverage  of  the  Kentucky  Derby 
and  surveyed  the  best  horses,  jockeys, 
owners  and  trainers. 

The  souvenir  edition  was  free  with 
the  $2.85  purchase  of  the  regular  edi¬ 
tion. 

Houston  Chronicle 
opens  bureau 
in  San  Antonio 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  has 
opened  a  news  bureau  in  San  Antonio, 
the  Texas  city  with  the  largest  Hispanic 
population. 

Thaddeus  Herrick,  34,  is  the  new  bu¬ 
reau  chief  responsible  for  coverage  of 
San  Antonio  and  Southwest  Texas. 

The  Chronicle  also  has  Texas  news 
bureaus  in  Austin,  Beaumont,  Dallas 
and  Harlingen. 
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Remember,  too:  Not  only  are  they 
sources  —  but  they’re  readers.  And 
maybe  they’ll  even  call  you  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  when  something  takes 
place  that  they  think  should  appear  in 
the  paper  the  next  day.  These  visits 
should  be  the  most  important  part  of  a 
police  reporter’s  day. 

•  Go  on  ride-alongs  with  beat  offi¬ 
cers  as  often  as  possible.  These  trips 
can  make  dramatic  stories  in  them¬ 
selves.  But,  just  as  important,  they’re  a 
vital  way  of  cultivating  and  building 
trust  with  regular  patrol  officers,  who 
are  much  more  in  touch  with  the  real 
pulse  of  police  news  than  their  admin¬ 
istrative  counterparts. 

Officers  often  will  be  surprisingly 
open  with  reporters  in  the  few  hours  a 
ride-along  takes,  and  they  will  share 
wonderful  stories  as  well  as  departmen¬ 
tal  gossip.  Great  tips  come  crackling 
over  private  police  channels.  As  an 
added  bonus,  if  something  really  big 
happens,  newsmen  are,  literally,  right 
there  to  cover  it,  much  to  competing 
reporters’  chagrin. 

A  tip:  Beware  sharing  patrol  cars 
with  slobbering  police  dogs  who  will 
stand  on  your  lap,  barking  insanely  out 
the  window,  while  their  handler  warns 
you  not  to  move  an  inch.  Probably  an 
experience  you  won’t  mind  passing  up 
—  and  your  news  stories  will  be  none 
the  worse. 

•  Don’t  just  swallow  the  “party  line.” 
As  is  true  of  covering  other  beats,  re¬ 
porters  can  write  much  better  police 
stories  if  they  rely  less  on  the  “official” 
point  of  view  —  and  more  on  their 
own  legwork.  It’s  easier,  of  course,  just 
to  swallow  city  dogma  whole  —  rewrit¬ 
ing  council  agendas  or  police  press  re¬ 
leases  —  than  to  track  down  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  people  who  will  actually  be 
affected  by  these  agendas  and  releases. 
But  such  rewrites  reflect  the  laziness 
that  went  into  them.  And  the  more 
you  seek  out  victims,  family  members 
and  witnesses  to  paint  a  more  com¬ 
plete,  more  human  tale,  the  more  like¬ 
ly  you  are  to  turn  in  —  and  turn  out  — 
a  better  story. 

Phone  numbers  and  addresses  of 
those  involved  are  usually  available  in 
police  reports  or  from  fire  and  ambu¬ 
lance  personnel.  Don’t  hesitate  to  con¬ 
tact  those  involved  in  crimes  —  vic¬ 
tims  or  perpetrators  —  if  at  all  possi¬ 
ble. 

Sometimes  they’re  in  the  hospital. 


and,  if  they’re  not  too  badly  hurt,  re¬ 
porters  can  ring  right  through  to  their 
rooms.  At  other  times,  call  or  go  to 
their  homes.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  talk  to 
forbidding  people,  because  chances  are 
they’ll  be  a  lot  more  receptive  than  you 
think.  On  the  other  hand,  steer  clear 
of  those  who  make  threats  or  seem 
genuinely  dangerous  or  deranged. 

•  Seek  out  family  members  of  vic¬ 
tims  or  criminals,  to  round  out  the  ac¬ 
count  and  add  drama  to  the  story.  Po¬ 
lice  can’t  keep  victims’  identity  secret 
in  most  cases,  and  family  members  of¬ 
ten  can  be  tracked  down  by  dogging 
the  footsteps  of  officers  who  are  inves¬ 
tigating  the  crime. 

One  California  reporter  1  know  of¬ 
ten  stands  close  by,  as  officers  inter¬ 
view  people  at  the  scene  of  a  particular 
event,  getting  it  all  down  on  his  pad  as 
bystanders  tell  police  what  transpired. 

If  officers  don’t  object,  this  is  a  good, 
quick  way  to  get  information  the  com¬ 
petition  won’t  have.  At  the  scene  of  a 
crime,  accident  or  fire,  reporters  gener¬ 
ally  have  to  hustle  to  get  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  from  witnesses  and 
those  involved  before  the  respective 
parties  begin  to  leave. 

•  Don’t  spend  all  your  time  talking 
to  a  single  witness.  Try  to  meet  with  as 
many  people  at  the  scene  as  you  can, 
to  get  the  full  story,  or  even  that  one 
great  colorful  quote.  One  reporter  re¬ 
calls  arriving  on  the  scene  of  a  multi¬ 
ple-fatality  accident  on  her  first  day  on 
the  job  and  having  to  overcome  her 
initial  squeamishness  and  horror  so 
she  could  get  on  to  the  task  of  inter¬ 
viewing  witnesses. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  approach  people 
who  seem  upset  or  have  been  affected 
by  the  incident;  they’re  usually  grateful 
for  the  —  cathartic  —  chance  to  talk, 
and  can  provide  the  real  meat  of  the 
story.  Grab  officers  or  other  personnel 
at  the  scene,  too.  It’s  a  million  times 
easier  to  get  most  of  the  information 
you  need  right  there  on  the  spot  than 
to  try  to  track  it  down  later  on  after 
everyone’s  fled  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth. 

While  police  generally  won’t  let  ar¬ 
rested  persons  in  custody  give  inter¬ 
views,  reporters  can  “eavesdrop”  —  out 
in  the  open,  so  all  parties  are  fully 
aware  —  on  what  suspects  tell  police. 
But  beware  of  officers  who  parade  sus¬ 
pects  in  front  of  you  in  an  attempt  to 
humiliate  or  degrade  them.  It’s  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  reporter  to  stay  objective 
and  fair,  especially  since  the  public  has 
a  tendency  to  think  of  those  arrested 


as  guilty  already,  anyway. 

That  leads  right  to  the  next  point: 

•  Beware  of  becoming  too  close  to 
the  subjects  you  are  covering.  Who 
hasn’t  heard  stories  about  the  reporter 
who,  given  a  badge  and  gun,  could  slip 
right  into  the  role  of  cop? 

Reporters  who  get  too  close  can  be¬ 
come  blind  to  potential  malfeasance 
within  police  departments,  or  else 
learn  to  justify  it  the  same  way  that  of¬ 
ficers  do.  If  a  cop  gets  reassigned  after 
he’s  beaten  up  a  prisoner,  you  have  to 
write  about  it  even  if  you  know  that 
the  policeman’s  mother  has  just  died  or 
his  wife  has  a  newborn  baby.  If  you 
don’t,  neither  you  nor  your  readers  will 
respect  your  credibility  —  and  without 
that,  a  reporter  has  nothing. 

But  it  goes  both  ways.  One  Califor¬ 
nia  reporter  —  and  his  newspaper  — 
were  blackballed  by  police  after  a  drug 
suspect  he  had  befriended  pressed  her 
purse  into  his  arms  during  a  parole 
search  (yes,  there  were  drugs  inside  the 
bag).  Reporters  can  often  fall  into  the 
trap  of  becoming  too  close  to  those 
they  cover;  it’s  best  to  keep  an  unwa¬ 
vering  commitment  to  fairness  and  an 
arm’s  length  distance  from  sources. 

•  Keep  the  radio  scanner  on  as 
much  as  possible.  It’s  the  best  way  to 
learn  the  inside  police  codes  and  to 
hear  what’s  going  on  at  the  precinct 
and  fire,  ambulance  and  hospital  head¬ 
quarters.  If  you  can  run  the  scanner  at 
home  during  off  hours,  by  all  means  do 
so.  This  is  not  to  say,  that  every  story 
will  warrant  giving  up  precious  free 
time.  But  some  pieces  will,  and  it  may 
prevent  your  losing  a  major  story  to  a 
colleague  covering  the  beat. 

Most  of  all,  apply  your  own  ingenu¬ 
ity  to  the  police  department  you  are 
covering,  using  whatever  imaginative 
resources  you  have  to  bring  out  the 
best  in  your  stories.  Get  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  your  local  department,  and 
you’ll  rarely,  if  ever,  be  beat.  Always  cut 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  story,  and  nev¬ 
er  forget  to  use  details,  details,  details. 

Was  that  victim  shopping  for  pork 
chops  three  hours  before  he  was  stran¬ 
gled  with  a  belt?  Put  that  in.  Did  the 
unhurt  driver’s  cigarette  remain  unex¬ 
tinguished  after  the  car  was  smacked 
by  a  locomotive? 

Fit  that  in  there,  if  you  can.  People 
like  to  read  about  those  little  touches 
they  can  identify  with,  or  wonder 
about,  as  they  are  following  a  story. 
Most  police  cases  are  rich  in  that  kind 
of  human  detail,  if  reporters  can  just 
ferret  it  out. 
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Hawaii.  Lucrative,  with  established 
circulation.  8  years  strong.  Excellent 
growth  potential. 

(808)  263-3535 


WANTED:  Recycled  family  cartoons 
and  short  jokes  and  riddles  for  daily 
publication.  Coll  Joe  (708)  916-6492. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  222 
Berkeley  St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  (617)  536-1900 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715,  (406)  586-6621 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPUES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton-N.England-(617)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(816)  561-0596 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  775-2335 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sole  or 
purchase  of  o  properly,  you  should  coll 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specially 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  ^ston,  MA  02116.  (617) 
536-1900. 


Nostalgia:  a  device  that  removes  the 
ruts  and  potholes  from  memory  lane. 

Doug  Larson 


HEALTH  &  FITNESS 

EXPAND  YOUR  PUBUCATKDN 
INCREASE  READERSHIP-BUILD 
ADVERTISING  REVENUE-Publish 
Your  Own  Health  &  Fitness 
Newspaper  or  Insert. 
Protected  Territories-Major 
Markets  Available-CR  Material 
on  3.5'  disk,  via  modem  or 
mail.  Support  provided.  Low 
monthly  license  fee.  For  free 
kit  and  video  call  1  (800) 
NEW  UVING  OR  (516)  981  -7232 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGE!  (21 2)  755-4363 


VOICE  PERSONALS 


♦  ♦  ♦  BIG  PROFITS  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Biggest  payment  fdr  voice  personals. 
Best  program.  We  do  oil  the  work, 
you  cosh  the  checks.  We  pay  on 
gross-not  net.  Coll  for  FREE  booklet, 
references.  814-234  9601  x400 
Perfect  Date  is  a  service  of  MWX, 
a  subsidiary  of  Accu-Weather,  Inc. 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don’t  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HAa,  JR. 


Sales,  Appraisals^ Consultcstions 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170. 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)624-8852 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management- Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,  VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(21 4)  520-7025  FAX  (21 4)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


Attention 

Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders 
when  sending  classified  ad  copy: 


•  Specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section  of  ads:  for  instance, 
Equipment  &  Supplies  -  Phototypesetting;  Industry  Services  - 
Consultants;  Help  Wanted  -  Sales.  You  will  be  helping  us  put  your 
ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  gcxxl. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  your  ad  to  appear, 
and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is  required. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should  include  the  number 
of  columns  and  inches  you  wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many 
weeks  the  ad  should  run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding  your  ad,  please  include 
a  copy  of  the  invoice. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COME  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  part  of  New 


estate  value  at  $300,000  (approx. 
3900  sq.  ft.)  Owner  retiring  after  22 
ears.  Send  financials  and  inquiries  to 


SEVENTEEN  YEAR  OLD  legally 
adjudicated  newspaper  in  growing 
specially  market  (Senior  Citizens)  has 
newspaper  press  and  local  TV  show, 
possible  real  estate  included.  (805) 
831-4211  after  6  pm  PST. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ALL  NEW  equipment,  state  of  the  art. 
Weekly  with  full  color  pix,  ads.  1 0% 
down,  owner  offers  long  easy  terms. 
Free  list,  others.  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


TWO  ADJACENT  Mississippi  weeklies, 
$250,000.  Small  Illinois  weekly,  owner 
retiring,  $95,000.  Terms.  Beckerman 
Assoc  ,  813-971-2061. 


Man  is  a  reasoning,  rather  than 
reasonable,  animal. 

Alexander  Hamilton 


AWARD-WINNING  Midwest  news¬ 
paper  group  seeks  to  add  paid 
newspapers  to  its  group  of  the  pub¬ 
lications.  Large  down  payments  or  all¬ 
cash  available.  Seeking  medium-sized 
and  large  circulation  quality  papers  and 
groups.  Management  welcome  to  slay  in 
place.  All  replies  guaranteed  held  confi¬ 
dential.  Reply  to  07148,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/qperalor  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)451-1520 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  All  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(714)  644-2661,  fax  (714)  644-0283 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  on  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professionol.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


Please  Fax  Your  Ad 
to  (212)  929-1259 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
lune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOpHcol  (310)  372-0372. 


CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


•  Chemco  News  Pager  Camera  model 
1 298  with  transport  and  darkroom. 

•  Chemco  Marathon  Camera  model 
1 248  with  transport. 

•  Pako  Prcx:essor  26  ML  model  579. 

•  Two  Crosfield  Magnascan  Scanners 
model  6461 E. 

•  ITC  Smart-Link  Automatic  Dialing 
System  20  Active  lines,  40  line  capabil- 
ity. 

Call  Lynn  Hamilton,  501  378-3464. 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Product  ion -Tra  i  n  i  ng  Program 
Provided.  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM 
CONSULTANT  71 3/468-5827. 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 


Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


NEEDED  Mueller-Martini  Quarter- 
Folder.  Model  A492R  or  Model 
A493R.  Write  P.O.  Box  1511, 
Wenatchee,  WA  98807. 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (21 5)  820-9669 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1937 


AHENTION 

PRESS  AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE 

GOSS  1 2  Unit  Heat  Set  Community 
Press 

Sale  price  $1 ,275,000. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE 
After  Burner  Tech  Systems  Phoenix 
6000 

Sole  price  $75,000. 

Call  NOW  for  additional  information 
Bill  Farmer 
(602)  225-2413 
2645  East  Washinaton  St. 


SUN  WORLD  CORPORATION 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


Goss  SSC/C150  4-4  highs,  21.5' 
cutoff,  1983 

Goss  SSC  3-4  highs,  22  3/4'  cutoff, 
1989 

Goss  Urbanite  1 1  units,  22'  cutoff 
Goss  Urbanite  8  units,  23  9/16',  1980, 
(reasonable) 

Goss  Urbanite  6  units,  23  9/16' 

(2  units  new)  1980 

Creusot  Loire  Gazette,  22  3/4', 

9  units,  4/color,  1 983 
Creusot  Loire  Tribune,  21'  (42'  circum) 
Harris  1 650  presses,  22  3/4'  and 
22'  cutoff 

Harris  VI 5D  12  units,  complete  press 

Harris  V25  presses 

Harris  845  presslines,  components 

WE  HAVE  DOUBLE  WIDTH, 
SINGLE  WIDTH  PRESSES, 

ALL  CUTOFFS,  AND  COMPONENTS 
AVAILABLE. 

WEBEQ  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
PROSPEO  HEIGHTS,  IL 
TEL:  708-459-9700 
FAX:  708-459-9707 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Soles 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)247-2338 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&P's  Circulation  Department 
at 

(212)675-4380 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Convert  to  private  delivery  and  new  dis¬ 
tribution  start-up.  TMC/saturation  pro¬ 
ducts.  Call  Midwest  Independent  Postal 
(616)  324-1008 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkam  (616)  458-6611 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

lO-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1 982/68  with 
1 300  series  (older,  22  3/4'. 

SC  folder,  1977,  22  3/4'  with  upper 
former. 

Add-on  Goss  Community  units  and 
folders. 

5- unit  Web  Leader,  late  1 979  vintage. 
Add-on  Web  Leader  mono  unit, 
Quodrocolor  unit  &  Web  Leader 
folders. 

10-unit  Color  King  2000,  with  DP  KJ8A 
(older,  1 987  vintage. 

6- unit/2-(older  News  King  with  KJ8A 
folder,  1 987  vintoge. 

5-unit  News  King,  1977  vintage  with 
KJ6. 

2-unit  News  King  press. 

Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 
DOUBLE-WIDTH 

13-unit  Goss  Metroliner,  22  3/4'  - 
1974/84  vintage.  Available  June 
1996. 

10  -unit  Gass  Metroliner,  22  3/4'  - 
1971  vintage.  Available  Sept.  1996. 
8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo, 

23  9/16' 

1  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  folders, 
22  3/4'  each  w/double  upper  formers. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(91 3)  492-9050  Fox  (91 3)  492-6217 


SUBURBAN  &  COMM,  (older,  2  grease 
Comm,  units  with  sidelay,  Baldwin 
108  Stacker,  spares.  (703)  261  -8000. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fox  (816)  887-2762. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


MARKETING  PLUS 
MANY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
QUALITY  QUANTITY,(908)  738-5100 

We  are  all  happy,  if  we  only  knew  it. 

Fyodor  Dostoevsky 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

'We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER* 
TELEMARKETING 
1  (800)929-1845 
our  26t1i  Year 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


SPEaRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUALITY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAAAS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


THB  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 
Built-in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast  installation 
and  inconspicuous.  Midwest  Indepen¬ 
dent  Postal  (616)  324-1008 


CONSULTANTS 


48  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(800)  554-3091. 


GEHING  THE  MOST  OUT  OF 
YOUR  EDITORIAL  INVESTMENT? 
Editor  with  20-year  record  of  editorial 
excellence  and  a  history  of  circulation 
successes  leads  consulting  team  for 
large  and  small  newspapers,  including 
start-ups.  No  fee  (or  initial  consultation. 

(904)  426-0283 


Healing  the  organization  -  Confidential 
Reconciliation  and  Re-commitment. 
PH  (614)  889-9747  JMPC  Est.  1983 


DATABASE  SERVICES 


FREE  DATABASE  FOR  XXJRNAUSTS. 
No  Time  Charges.  Access  (410)  363- 
0834  by  modem  for  information  on 
health  care  reform,  business  issues.  Con¬ 
gress,  federal  policies.  For  Assistance, 
call  PR  ON-UNE,  (202)  347-8918. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (only!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  (ox. 


Joking  about  death  —  or  anything 
else  that  oppresses  us  —  makes  it 
less  frightening. 

Allen  Klein 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADUNES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAYFridoy  Spm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  XXJRNAUSM 
Instructor  or  Assistant  Professor 

Full-time,  renewable  contract  appoint¬ 
ment,  beginning  May  15,  1995  to 
serve  as  photo  director  of  the  COL¬ 
UMBIA  MISSOURIAN,  o  six-day  per 
week  community  newspaper.  Duties 
include  teaching  either  Newspaper 
Graphics  Desk  Management  or  Staff 
Photojournalism  and  supervising  all 
photojournalism  students  working  at  the 
MISSOURIAN. 

Bachelor's  degree  and  significant 
newspaper  experience  required,  includ¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  electronic  photog¬ 
raphy,  editing  and  pre-press  produc¬ 
tion.  Advanced  degree  preferred  and 
prior  teaching  experience  desirable. 
Rank  commensurate  with  professional/ 
academic  credentials.  Screening  begins 
December  1 5th,  continues  until  position 
is  filled.  Send  cover  letter,  curriculum 
vitae  and  list  of  three  references  to: 

Professor  David  Rees 
Search  Committee  Choir 
School  of  Journalism 
27  Neff  Annex 
Columbia,  MO  6521 1 

Affirmative  action,  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Women  and  minorities 
encouroged  to  apply. 


Run  your  ad  for  12,  26  or  52 
issues  to  increase  awareness 
while  l)enefitting  from  our  low 
contract  rates. 

CaU  (212)  675-4380 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  OF 
SHOPPER  GROUP 

Strong,  creotive  manager  needed  to 
lead  the  continuation  of  turn-around  of 
a  shopper  group  facing  keen  competi¬ 
tion.  The  group,  consisting  of  6  shop¬ 
per/  pennysover  publications  with  a  com- 
bined  distribution  of  168,000,  is  a 
division  of  Times-Shamrock  Communi¬ 
cations,  a  media  company  with  1 5  pub¬ 
lications  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvanio, 
New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  1 2  radio 
stations  located  around  the  country.  The 
shopper  group  is  located  in  small  town 
to  medium  size  city  environments  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  and  the 
southern  tier  of  New  York  State. 

The  right  candidate  must  possess  the 
following  experience:  success  in  selling 
ads  in  shopper/pennysaver  pub¬ 
lications;  proven  leadership  qualities  in 
directing  and  motivating  sales  staffs; 
broad  business  knowledge  including 
budgeting  and  planning  with  foresight 
for  the  future,  and  the  ability  to 
aggressively  utilize  marketing  materials 
to  increase  sales,  with  new  ideas  and 
fresh  approaches  a  must. 

This  position  provides  a  great 
opportunity  (or  growth  for  the  successful 
applicant,  in  an  area  of  the  country 
noted  by  national  publications  for  its 
quality  of  life. 

This  challenging  position  offers  on 
excellent  benefits  package  and  com¬ 
petitive  salary.  Serious  condidates 
should  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  (held  in  strict  confidence) 
to: 

George  V.  Lynett 

The  Times-Tribune 
1 49  Penn  Ave. 

Scranton,  PA  1 8503 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SALES  PERSON/MANAGER.  Weekly 
newspaper  manoger  in  Western  Maine 
retiring.  Send  resume  to  RFT,  Box  269, 
Norway,  ME  04268. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DESIGNER 

Florida's  fastest  growing  newspaper 
needs  a  customer-service  oriented  indi¬ 
vidual  with  extensive  Macintash  and 
automotive  ad  design  experience. 
Knowledge  of  multi-ad  creator  and 
Harris  systems  also  helpful.  Excellent 
benefits  and  one  of  Florida's  mast 
desirable  locations.  Send  resume  to  The 
Stuart  News,  PO  Box  9009,  Stuart,  FL 
34995-9(X)9,  Attn.  Personnel. 


AD  SALES  REP  (Outside)  (or  daily  pub- 
lication  serving  Elkhart,  IN  and 
Michana  area.  Exceptional  earnings 
opportunity  (or  top  soles  producer.  F^ 
resume  to  Joe  at  708-627-1 233. 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
Competitive  weekly  newspaper  group 
located  in  Zone  2  seeks  experienced, 
aggressive  ad  director.  Apply  to  Box 
071 69,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
The  New  Jersey  Press  Association  seeks 
to  add  a  top-flight  sales  pro  to 
represent  New  Jersey's  daily  ond 
weekly  newspapers  through  its 
statewide  advertising  network  (NJ- 
ADS).  The  ideal  candidate  is  a  well- 
organized,  professional,  aggressive 
self-starter  who  loves  to  sell  in  person. 
Newspoper  sales  experience  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Based  in  Trenton,  the  package 
includes  base  salary,  incentives, 
expenses  and  benefits.  Apply  in  writing 
with  compensation  requirements  to 
George  White,  NJPA/NJ-ADS,  206 
West  State  St.,  Trenton,  NJ  08608.  No 
phone  calls  accepted.  EOE. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  arid  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economicol  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (31 3)  953-0780. _ 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEAAS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derwoys?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Controcts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiON! 

30  Years  experierKe! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALLTOa  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Award  winning  daily  in  beautiful,  his¬ 
toric  Natchez,  MS  is  looking  for  o 
classified  advertising  manoger.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  be  experienced  with 
excellent  telemorketing  skills,  have 
management  experience,  be  well 
organized,  and  have  a  desire  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Qualified  applicants  will  also 
possess  the  ability  to  communicote, 
train  and  motivate  the  sales  staff.  We 
offer  an  excellent  opportunity  in  career 
growth  for  a  results  oriented  individual. 
Interested  applicants  should  send  a 
resume,  salary  history  and  cover  letter 
to  Steve  Stocks,  General  Manager,  The 
Natchez  Democrat,  P.O.  Box  1447, 
Natchez,  MS  391 21 . 601-442-9101 . 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Herald-Dispatch  in  Huntington, 
West  Virginia  is  in  search  of  a  Tele¬ 
phone  Sales  Manager  to  supervise  a  6 
person  soles  staff.  Candidate  must  hove 
strong  classified  sales  supervisory  expe¬ 
rience  as  well  as  a  strong  track  record 
of  training  and  motivating  telephone 
soles  professionals.  BA  in  advertising  or 
reloted  field  preferred  with  3-5  years  of 
supervisory  experience.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to:  Cindy  George, 
Advertising  Director,  The  Herald- 
Dispatch,  P.O.  Box  2017,  Huntington, 
WV  25720 


EXTREMELY  Successful  35,0(X)  circula¬ 
tion  doily  in  Zone  2  is  seeking  an 
aggressive  leader  to  lead  our  soles 
force.  Excellent  package  with  full  range 
of  benefits  including  a  401 K  program. 
We  need  someone  with  new  ideas  and 
the  obility  to  see  them  through.  Send 
resume  including  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to  Box  07172,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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_ ADVERTISING 

OUTSIDE  SALES 

Exciting  growtfi  opporlunIty-Zone  9 
Competitive  compensation-  Resumes: 
PO  Box  970,  Dona  Point,  CA  92629 


PHONEROOM  MANAGER 

One  of  Northern  New  Jersey's  fastest 
growing  and  most  progressive  newspa¬ 
pers  has  an  immediate  opening  in  the 
clossified  department  for  an  aggressive, 
results  oriented  individual.  Must  have 
well  devebped  sales  skills  and  be  able 
to  motivate  and  manage  a  staff  of  ten 
for  continued  sales  growth.  Minimum  of 
two  years  newspaper  experience  (one 
of  which  must  have  been  a  supervisory 
role)  in  classified  or  a  telemarketing 
department.  We  offer  liberal  health  and 
life  insurance  and  vacation  package. 
Please  send  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  to:  Classified  Manager, 
Daily  Record,  P.O.  Box  217,  Parsip- 
pony,  NJ  07054-021 7. 

PRIVATE  PARTY  AD  MANAGER 

If  you  hove  strong  consumer  marketing 
and  customer  service  skills  plus  systems 
and  TM  management  experience,  you 
may  qualify  for  this  metro  market  posi¬ 
tion  with  o  notional  weekly  chain. 

We  are  growing  rapidly  and  need 
someone  who  can  continue  building 
our  private  party  sales  TEAM.  Non¬ 
smoking  office,  EOE. 

Salory-r-incentives-r-benefits  adds  up  to  a 
great  opportunity.  This  winter,  stoy 
warm  in  sunny  Texas.  Send  resume  ond 
salary  history  to  Box  07176,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

THE  SUN  of  Lowell,  MA  seeks  Art  and 
Graphics  Director  for  aword-winning 
doily  serving  24  communities  north  of 
Boston.  Can  you  design  section  fronts 
and  special  sections;  create  clean, 
informative  graphics;  manage  part-time 
assistant  and  significant  free-lance 
budget?  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  newspaper  or  strong  design  expe¬ 
rience;  solid  grounding  in  computer 
raphics  and  ability  to  work  under 
eodline  pressure.  Knowledge  of 
Freehand,  Photoshop  and  QuarkXPress 
needed.  Send  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Jonathan  Kellogg,  executive 
editor.  The  Sun,  PO  Box  1477,  Lowell, 
MA01853.  EOE. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MARKETING  MAN¬ 
AGER  sought  for  1 5,000  PM,  award¬ 
winning  Zone  6  doily.  Looking  for 
someone  familiar  with  the  basics  along 
with  plenty  of  ideas  on  new  approaches 
to  circulation  marketing.  Recent  num¬ 
bers  up  but  hoping  for  more.  You  need 
a  solid  background,  creativity,  ability  to 
plan  &  follow  through.  We're  willing  to 
pay  a  good  base  for  top  candidate, 
plus  offer  realistic  bonuses.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter,  salary  history  to 
Box  071 68,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Happiness  is  a  Swedish  sunset;  it  is 
there  for  all  but  most  of  us  look  the 
other  way  and  lose  it. 

Mark  Twain 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Bucks  County  Courier  Times 
(70,000  AM),  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  manager  to  be  responsible  for  all 
circulation  sales  programs.  We  have  an 
aggressive,  goal  oriented  department 
with  a  record  of  sales  success  and 
circulation  gains.  The  Sales  Manager  is 
responsible  for  telemarketing,  crew 
sales,  carrier  promotion,  direct  mail, 
PBM  promotion,  and  special  projects. 
This  is  o  key  position  in  the  department 
and  requires  an  individual  with  pro¬ 
ven  sales  success. 

Mail  or  Fax  your  resume  along  with 
cover  letter  and  salary  history/ 
requirements  to: 

George  W.  Stevenson 
Circulation  Director 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times 
8400  Route  1 3 
Levittown,  PA  1 9057 
Fax:  (215)949-4114 


CIRCULATION  TELEMARKETING 
AMNAGER 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  is  a  company 
that  believes  in  good  customer  service 
and  you  can  be  part  of  the  team  that 
provides  that  service.  Our  company  is 
one  of  the  largest  publishers  in  Indiana. 

We  are  creating  an  in-house  telemarket¬ 
ing  program  and  we're  accepting 
applications  for  a  manager  to  make  this 
operation  successful.  The  person  we're 
looking  for  needs  the  skills  to  recruit, 
hire  and  train  telemarketers  and  will  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  calling 
rotations  and  creating  sales  order  doc¬ 
umentation.  We're  seeking  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  excellent  written  and 
verbal  communication  skills  and  good 
math  and  business  skills.  You  must  hove 
sales  and  planning  experience,  good 
organizational  abilities  and  the  motiva¬ 
tion  to  achieve  sales  goals  consistently. 
Problem  solving  abilities  and  a  good 
customer  service  attitude  are  essential. 
Three  years  of  circulation  or  telemarket- 
ing  experience  is  preferred.  A 
bachelor's  degree  in  business  or  com¬ 
munications  is  desired. 

The  hours  will  be  between  1 :00  pm  and 
10:00  pm,  Monday  through  Thursday 
with  a  rotation  of  either  Friday  or  Sat¬ 
urday. 

If  you  ore  interested  in  the  challenging 
and  exciting  field  of  newspaper 
telemarketing,  send  your  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to: 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
Human  Resources  Department 
600  West  Main  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  46802 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/H/V 


Hope  is  necessary  in  every  condition. 
The  miseries  of  poverty,  sickness  and 
captivity  would,  without  this  comfort, 
be  insupportable. 

Samuel  Johnson 


NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

Houston  Community  Newspapers, 
Texas'  largest  group  of  community 
newspapers  is  seeking  a  circulation 
director.  The  successful  applicant  will 
have  at  least  3  years  prior  newspaper 
circulation  management  experience  and 
be  familiar  with  all  aspects  of  newspa¬ 
per  distribution.  This  position  reports  to 
the  CEO  and  is  an  integ.al  part  of  the 
executive  team.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salory,  performance  incentive  and 
excellent  benefit  package. 

Please  send  cover  letter,  resume,  and 
salary  history  to: 


CEO 

HOUSTON 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 

PO  Box  280 
Channelview,  TX  77530 

DATA  PROCESSING 

AS400  PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
A  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  1  is  looking 
for  an  AS400  Progrommer/Analyst 
with  5+  years  of  experience.  Familiarity 
with  RPG  and  newspaper  accounting 
systems  is  essential.  Knowledge  of  INSI 
Advertising,  PC  networking  and  DEC 
equipment  a  plus.  If  interested  send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Box 
071 65,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

A-1 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

You've  proven  you  can  cultivate 
numerous  sources  quickly.  You'll 
manage  o  business  reporter  and  a  copy 
editor. 

Apply  for  one  position  only.  We're  a 
seven-day  AM  paper  with  26,000 
circulation.  Respond  to  Human 
Resources  Director,  Oshkosh  North¬ 
western,  P.O.  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl 
54903. 

COPYDESK  CHIEF  to  supervise  three- 
person  night  desk  for  Virginia  daily. 
Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to  Ellen 
Mitchell,  Potomac  News,  P.O.  Box 
2470,  Woodbridge,  VA  221 93. 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Houston  Post  seeks  an  experienced 
editor/writer  with  strong  planning  and 
managing  skills.  Successful  candidate 
will  work  with  business  editor,  eight 
reporters  and  desk  staff  of  four  on  daily 
section  and  long-range  projects.  Needs 
initiative  in  story  ideas  and  ability  to 
envision  creative  page  display.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  letter 
explaining  you  goals  to  Business  Editor 
Gerald  Egger,  The  Houston  Post,  PO 
Box  4747,  Houston,  TX  77210-4747. 

COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought 
for  fost-paced  desk  at  60.000  circula- 
tian  New  Jersey-New  York  metro  area 
daily.  A  strong  background  in  handling 
local  news  is  essential.  Applicants  must 
be  able  to  design  attractive  news  and 
feature  pages  and  write  headlines  that 
sparkle.  Salary  around  $37,000. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  ana  tearsheets  to  Box  07158, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


New  Times  is  looking  for  writer-editors 
to  fill  future  openings  at  our  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspapers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires  a 
solid  background  in  the  arts,  fine  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit  reviews, 
news  and  feature  material.  Qualified 
applicants  will  have  at  least  two  years 
of  post-college  editing  experience.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  and  editing  samples  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Monoging  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Quad-City  Times,  a  60,000  daily, 
87,000  Sunday  circulation  morning 
newspaper  in  Davenport  Iowa,  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  assistant  news  editor  to  complete 
a  nine-person  copy-desk  staff.  We  want 
a  creative  page  designer  and  staff 
leader  who  also  enjoys  working  with 
others  and  helping  them  improve.  The 
ideal  candidate  has  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  and  at  least  three  years  of  copy 
editing/layout  experience  at  a  daily 
newspaper.  Pagination  skills  are 
helpful,  but  not  a  requirement.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary.  Health  benefits, 
401 K  with  matching  funds,  retirement 
and  disability  plans,  and  o  stock 
purchase  program.  Our  newspaper, 
located  on  the  Mississippi  River,  boasts 
a  new  facility  and  our  press  features 
top-notch  color  reproduction.  We  ore 
the  top  news  source  for  o  metro  area  of 
more  than  300,000  people  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Send  your  resume,  cover  letter 
and  non-returnable  work  exomples  to: 

Monte  Cox,  news  editor 
Quad-City  Times 
500  East  3rd  Street 
Davenport,  lA  52801 

COPY  EDITOR/LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Versatile,  copy  editors  sought  for 
Spanish  language  publication  in  New 
Jersey-New  York  metro  area.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  be  able  to  edit,  write 
headlines  and  design  attractive  pages. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Box  07157, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Growing  doily  seeks  copy  editor  with 
newspaper  experience,  good  news 
judgement  and  language  skills.  Pagina¬ 
tion  on  Macintosh.  Send  resume  with 
references  to  Fran  Smith,  The  Island 
Packet,  P.O.  Box  5727,  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC  29938.  No  colls  please. 

LIFESTYLE  EDITOR.  Dynamic  feature 
pages,  wonderful  writing  ond  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  handle  weddings/clubs/arts 
are  vital  to  this  job.  Please  detail  com¬ 
puter  skills.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Mike 
McNeill,  News  Messenger,  P.O.  Box 
730,  Marshall,  Texas  75671 . 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
COPY  EDITOR 

The  Lima  News  (36,000  d,  48,000  S) 
has  openings  for  a  copy  editor  and 
business  reporter.  Copy  editor  needs  com¬ 
mand  of  English  language,  ability  to 
create  attractive  pages,  write  crisp 
headlines.  Paginating  skills  a  plus. 

Business  reporter  needs  strong 
enterprise  reporting  skills  as  well  as 
organizational  skills.  Must  be  able  to 
dig  beneath  surface  to  inform  readers 
how  business  affects  them. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR  -  Seven  day  community  daily 
newspaper  seeks  local  editor  to  lead 
and  supervise  staff  of  8-10  reporters. 
Strong  interest  in  community,  local 
news  and  photography  necessary. 
Duties  include  making  assignments,  edit¬ 
ing,  deadline  adherence,  communicat¬ 
ing  with  staff  and  working  with  public. 
Applicants  with  successful  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  given  preference. 
Position  reports  to  managing  editor. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Keith 
Briscoe,  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Times- 
Call,  P.O.  Box  299,  Longmont,  Colo., 
80502. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1313. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
needed  to  write  for  1 2,900-circulation 
afternoon  daily  in  southern  Indiana. 
Will  consider  entry-level  as  well  as 
applicants  with  small  daily  or  weekly 
experience.  Send  clips,  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  Fred  Smith,  City  Editor, 
The  Herald,  PO  Box  31,  Jasper,  IN 
47546 


MANAGEMENT  REPORTERS.  Experi¬ 
enced  freelancers  needed  to  report 
shrewd  executive  strategies  for  advance¬ 
ment  and  success.  Developing  new  staff 
for  business  management  newsletter 
(monthly).  Need  writers  to  work  only 
with  primary  sources  and  to  submit 
rough  copv  by  modem.  Send  letter, 
resume  ancl  samples  to;  HC  c/o  NIBM, 
1 101  King  St.,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
Fax:  703-549-6972. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  -  Boston  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  1 15,000  circulation  city  maga¬ 
zine  seeks  a  Managing  Editor  with 
excellent  organizational  and  writing 
skills.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Art 
Jahnke,  Boston  Magazine,  300  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02115.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Run  your  own  newsroom  and  claim 
your  star  by  becoming  the  founding 
managing  editor  of  a  new  weekly 
owned  by  three  of  the  most  successful 
and  respected  Jewish  publications  in 
the  country.  If  you  are  ready  to  flourish 
professionally  and  earn  $50,000- 
$60,000,  the  Palm  Beach  Jewish  Times 
awaits  you.  Jewish  savvy  candidates 
must  excel  in  writing,  editing,  adminis¬ 
tration  and  diplomacy.  Send  materials 
immediately  to:  Michael  Davis,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  Palm  Beach  Jewish  Times, 
5840  Corporate  Drive,  Suite  100,  West 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33407,  or  call  407- 
640-0062. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media*Administration*Marketing 
(800)  339-4345 

NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED  Trade 
Magazine  based  in  N.Y.C.  seeks  tech, 
writer  for  information  superhighway 
beat.  Position  will  eventually  include 
editorial  overseeing  of  an  on-line 
information  service.  Resume,  salary 
requirements,  references  a  must.  Send 
to  Box  071 77,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAGE  DESIGNER/COPY  EDITOR 

Creative  mind  sought  to  design  feature 
covers  with  flair  for  new  weekend  edi¬ 
tion  of  60,000-circulation  New  Jersey 
daily.  Tearsheets  should  jump  out  at  us, 
proving  your  talent  for  grabbing 
readers'  attention  and  not  letting  go. 
Sophistication  and  savvy  should  com¬ 
pete  with  fun  and  excitement  in  your 
work.  Candidates  must  also  possess 
top-notch  copy  editing  ond  headline 
writing  skills.  Send  resumes/tearsheets 
to:  Box  071 67,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Lima  is  a  northwest  Ohio  city  in  an 
urban  area  of  90,000.  Strong 
manufacturing  base  and  growing  retail 
market.  Resume  and  clips  to:  Jim 
Krumel,  Managing  Editor,  The  Lima 
News,  121  East  High  St.,  Lima,  Ohio 
45802. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

Hard  hitting  business  section  of  south¬ 
eastern  Virginia  daily  seeks  writer  with 
at  least  3-5  years  experience  covering 
business  news.  Specialists  in  finance 
preferred.  Beat  also  includes  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  information  highway. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Myrtle 
Barnes,  Daily  Press,  PO  Box  746, 
Newport  News,  VA  23607. 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER  for  riverfront  city 
of  130,000.  3-5  years  experience. 
Must  be  able  ta  handle  municipal 
budgets,  planning  and  politics,  plus 
offbeat  stories  about  city  life.  Premium 
on  enterprise  and  initiative.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Myrtle  Barnes, 
Daily  Press,  PO  Box  746,  Newport 
News,  VA  23607. 


COPY  EDITOR--Entry-level  job  ot 
20,000  circulation,  7-day  daily, 
Washigntan,  D.C.,  metro  area.  Prize¬ 
winning  national  group-owned  paper 
with  good  fringes.  Mail  or  FAX  (304) 
263-8058,  clips,  resume  and 
references  to  William  Doolittle,  Box 
807,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  25401 . 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Press  Democrat  in  Santa  Rosa,  CA., 
has  an  opening  for  a  copy  editor.  The 
Press  Democrat  is  o  100,000- 
circulation  daily  owned  by  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  It  is  located  an  hour 
north  of  San  Francisco  in  the  heart  of 
Northern  California's  wine  country. 
Applicants  need  at  least  2  years  expe¬ 
rience;  a  flair  for  editing  and  page 
design;  and  knowledge  of  pagination. 
Send  examples,  a  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Brian  Moe,  Copy  Desk  Chief, 
The  Press  Democrat,  P.O.  Box  569, 
Santo  Rosa,  CA  95402.  EOE 


DINOSAUR  seeks  copy  raptor,  sports 
rex.  Former  major  metro  slot  wants  to 
ploy  newspaper  big-time  at  small  daily. 
Needs  two  impact  players:  One  person 
to  be  news/copy  desk.  Bad  news:  pay 
not  great.  Good  news:  no  infoboxes,  no 
900  numbers,  no  committees  on  news¬ 
paper  of  tomorrow.  Let's  cover  today  a 
whole  lot  better  than  I  am  right  now, 
sleep  well  tonight.  Fax  resume  soonest 
to  (517)  831-8879. 


EDITOR 

North  C  arolina  tri-weekly  seeks 
dynomic  editor.  The  perfect  candidate 
will  be  a  strong  leader  and  team 
builder;  someone  with  an  insatiable 
appetite  to  know  what's  going  on; 
someone  who  con  write  news  and 
features  and  editorials--and  teach 
others  to  write  them;  someone  with  a 
creative  flair  for  newspaper  design, 
preferably  using  Macintosh  equipment 
and  QuarkXPress;  someone  who  will 
build  strong  ties  with  our  community; 
and  someone  who  won't  allow  long 
run-on  sentences.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Rebel  Good, 
Publisher,  The  Tribune,  PO  Box  1009, 
Elkin,  NC  28621 . 


EDITORS  &  VYRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-^  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 


EDITOR 

Successful  young  alternative 
newsweekly  in  booming  coastal  market 
seeks  dynamic,  "with-it"  editor. 

Exciting,  challenging  position  could  be 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  editor 
ready  ta  make  their  mark  on  a  good 
newsweekly  poised  to  become  a  great 
one. 

Box  07141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 

Central  CA's  leading  newspaper.  The 
Fresno  Bee  (150,000  daily;  190,000 
Sunday),  is  looking  for  an  energetic 
leader  who  can  make  four  weekly  arts 
and  entertainment  sections  sparkle  with 
bright  writing  and  enticing  graphics. 
Our  ideal  candidate  has  solid  editing 
and  design  skills  and  a  broad  range  of 
interests  --  from  keeping  up  with  our 
popular  culture  to  bringing  readers  the 
best  of  a  lively  local  fine  arts  and  music 
scene.  Applicants  should  be  creative, 
innovative,  organized  and  have  "peo¬ 
ple"  skills  to  get  the  most  from  a 
talented  staff.  Send  resume,  cover  letter 
and  3-5  clips  by  12/23/94  to: 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEPT.,  THE 
FRESNO  BEE,  1626  'E'  Street,  Fresno, 
CA  93786.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Empbyer. 


IVe  win  half  the  battle  when  we  agree 
to  take  the  world  as  we  find  it, 
including  the  thorns. 

Orison  S.  Marden 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  and  Information  Systems 
Departments.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6089, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

REPORTER  wanted.  2-f  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Hard  worker;  team  player. 
Talented  writer  and  reporter.  40,000 
AM  in  northern  New  England.  Pay  low 
to  mid  20s.  Send  resume,  best  clips  and 
letter  telling  why  we  should  hire  you. 
Box  071 74,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR,  full-time,  to  write 
monthly  eight-page  newsletter  on  health 
care  capitation  and  contribute  to 
related  publications.  Must  have  back¬ 
ground  in  health  care;  familiarity  with 
managed  care  reimbursement,  risk¬ 
contracting  a  plus.  Minimum  three 
years'  reporting  experience.  We  are  a 
nationally  prominent  publisher  of  health 
care  resources,  located  in  Reston,  VA. 
Send  resume,  writing  somples,  names 
of  references  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Editorial,  PO  Box  3604,  Reston,  VA 
22090.  EOE. 

THE  RECORDER,  a  doily  legal  newspo- 
per  in  San  Froncisco  that  is  part  of  The 
American  Lawyer  Media  chain,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  associate  editor.  Applicants 
do  not  need  a  legal  degree,  although 
experience  with  legal  reporting  is  a 
plus.  Along  with  line  editing,  this  editor 
would  work  with  reporters  to  develop 
daily  stories,  as  well  as  longer  term 
features.  Applicants  should  have  at 
least  two  years  editing  experience. 
Experienced  reporters  who  want  to 
move  into  editing  might  be  considered. 

Please  send  resumes,  references  and 
clips  of  articles  that  you  hove  edited  or 
written  to: 

Susan  Beck 

Executive  Editor 
The  Recorder 

625  Polk  Street 

Son  Francisco,  CA  94102-3368 

REPORTERS 

Zone  3,  50,000  daily  has  openings  for 
experienced  reporters  covering  variety 
of  beats.  Cover  letter,  resume  and  clips 
to:  Box  071 70,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Bucks  County  Courier  Times  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  strong  leader/motivator  in  a 
market  equally  concerned  with  com¬ 
munity  sports  and  strong  professional 
and  college  sports.  Creativity,  organi¬ 
zational  skills  and  the  ability  to  flourish 
in  a  team  concept  are  needed.  The 
Courier  Times  is  an  issue-  and  reader- 
oriented,  70,000-circulation,  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  scenic  Philadelphia  suburbs. 
Women  and  minorities  encouroged  to 
apply.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
examples  of  work  to  Executive  Editor 
Bill  Steinauer,  Bucks  County  Courier 
Times,  8400  Route  13,  Levittown,  PA 
19057. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTERS  sought  for 
major  metropolitan  daily.  Experience, 
drive  and  desire  are  musts.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  John  Gravois,  City 
Editor,  The  Houston  Post,  P.O.  Box 
4747,  Houston,  TX,  77210-4747. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PROMOTION 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 
We  publish  in-depth,  well-crafted 
stories  that  explore  the  issues,  events 
and  personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  national  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-slyle  reporting  and 
the  hurried  M-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  New  Times  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  building  a  diverse  workforce 
and  acknowledges  the  needs  of 
employees  with  young  families.  We 
offer  competitive  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits. ..and  all  the  space  you  need  to  put 
the  news  in  perspective  and  tell  a  good 
story. 

Send  oil  applications 
(no  phone  calls,  pleasejlo: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed 
story  ideas  from  your  town  that  you'd 
pursue  if  you  had  the  time  and  the 
space.  (Be  specific,  outlining  who  will 
talk,  why  the  story  matters,  how  you'll 
put  it  together.) 


SPORTS  SLOT,  Southwest  PM  doily  in  a 
market  of  1  million  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  slot  editor  to  produce  section. 
Strong  editing,  design  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  required.  Pagination  expe¬ 
rience  a  plus.  Competitive  salary  and 
excellent  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Box 
071 78,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  DAILY  IBERIAN,  a  15,000  daily 
located  in  the  heart  of  Cajun  Country, 
is  still  accepting  applications  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  writing  position.  At  least  two  ^rs 
experience,  preferably  on  a  doily,  is 
required.  We  offer  competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  And,  we're  the  Louisiana 
Press  Association's  Newspaper  of  the 
Year.  Contact  Ted  Truby,  editor.  The 
Daily  Iberian,  P.O.  Box  9290,  New 
Iberia,  LA  70562,  or  call  (318)  365- 
6773  after  11:30a.m.CST. 


ZONE  4-  A  seasoned  staff.  A  new 
design.  The  Greenville  News, 
100,000-f  circulation,  needs  Lifestyle 
Editor  to  guide  growing  staff  that  pro¬ 
duces  1 1  sections  eoch  week.  Join  us  in 
the  early  stages  of  a  redesign.  Candi¬ 
date  needs  to  be  disciplined  editor  with 
strong  writing  skills,  excellent  orgonizo- 
tionoT  skills,  creativity  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  readership  goals. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume,  editing 
and  writing  samples,  and  a  one-page 
description  of  what  makes  a  great 
feature  section  to:  Ann  L.  Clark,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editar/Features  and  Administration, 
The  Greenville  News,  P.O.  Box  1688, 
Greenville,  SC  29602. 
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_ MAILROOM _ 

DAILY  SOUTH  CAROLINA  McClatchy 
Newspaper  is  looking  for  experienced 
setup  operator.  Harris  848  knowledge 
a  plus.  Must  be  dependable,  prompt 
and  energetic.  Newspaper  25  minutes 
from  Chamtte,  NC.  Please  send  resume 
to  The  Herald,  c/o  Hal  Palmer,  P.O. 
Box  1 1707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731 . 

MARKETING 

DATA  BASE  MARKETING  MANAGER 

WE  ARE  A  LARGE  METRO  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER  SEEKING  A  VERSATILE 
INDIVIDUAL  TO  CREATE,  IMPLEMENT 
AND  MANAGE  OUR  NEW  DATA¬ 
BASE  MARKETING  OPERATION.  Look¬ 
ing  for  minimum  four  years  experience 
handling  both  the  technical  and  selling 
aspects  of  database  marketing,  along 
with  strong  interpersonal,  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  communication  skills.  Experience 
with  application  of  data  base  marketing 
concepts  in  newspaper  industry  is  a 
plus. 

We  offer  our  employees  competitive  com¬ 
pensation,  o  supportive  team  oriented 
working  environment  and  an  outstand¬ 
ing  company-paid  benefit  package.  If 
you  are  qualified  and  desire  the 
challenge  of  this  new  position,  we 
would  like  to  heor  from  you.  Pleose 
respond  with  cover  letter  and  resume 
by  our  DEADLINE  FOR  APPLICATION 
FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  1994  TO  THE 
OREGONIAN,  1 320  S.W.  Broodwoy, 
Portlond,  OR  97201 .  Attn:  Human 
Resources  Dept. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  DIREQOR 

Expanding  the  current  candidate  pool 
and  looking  ahead  to  anticipoted 
opportunities  in  1995,  Gonnett's 
Newspaper  Division  is  inviting  resumes, 
letters  and  work  somples  from  candi¬ 
dates  with  marketing-leadership  expe¬ 
riences  and  interests.  Applicants  should 
have  expertise  in  market  segmentation, 
research,  targeting  strategies,  sales 
development  ancT coordination  of 
marketing  programs  and  be  interested 
in  a  fast-paced  environment  thot  seeks 
to  create  new  strategies  and  part¬ 
nerships  with  internal  and  external 
customers.  Interested  condidates  may 
write  to  Mary  Kay  Blake,  Director, 
Recruiting/Placement,  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.,  Dept.  EPM-03,  1 1 00  Wilson  Blvd., 
Arlington,  VA  22234.  Gannett  -  a  For¬ 
tune  200  company  with  83  daily  news¬ 
papers  nationwide,  on  Guam  and  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  -  Is  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  largest  news  ond  information  com- 
panies.  We  are  also  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  that  values  the 
benefits  of  diversity  in  the  workplace 
and  especially  encourages  those  who 
share  our  vision  to  apply. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

DAILY  SOUTH  CAROLINA  McClatchy 
Newspaper  is  searching  for  hands  on 
night  press  foreman  to  run  1 1  -unit  Goss 
Urbanite  Press  and  assist  Camera/ 
Plate/Press  Manager.  Supervisory 
experience  required.  Good  pay  and 
benefit  package.  25  minutes  from 
Charlotte,  NC.  Please  send  resume  to 
The  Herold,  c/o  Tony  Couto,  P.O.  Box 
11 707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. 


HELP  WANTED:  MANAGER,  Zone  8 
job  shop.  Web  work  includes  daily.  Self 
starting  individual  with  Goss  Com¬ 
munity,  color,  and  sales  experience. 
Pristine  location.  Box  07175,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TRADER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  is 
seeking  an  experienced  leod  press 
operator  for  its  6-unit  Web  Atlas.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  experience  in  quality 
printing  and  deadline  publications. 
Benefits  include  health,  dental  &  401 K. 
Paid  holidays.  Health  &  drug  testing 
company.  Relocation  help  possible  for 
the  right  candidate.  Forward  resume  to 
Geoff  Gardner,  41  Western  Industrial 
Dr.,  Cranston,  Rl  02921 . 

PRODUaiON/TECH 

PRODUaiON  DIREaOR 
Busy  newspaper  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  operation  seeks  production  man¬ 
ager  to  oversee  seven-day,  three  shift 
operation.  Responsibilities  will  include 
overseeing  press  operation,  mail  and 
electronic  page  assembly.  Ideal  candi- 
dote  will  have  familiarity  with  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  production  and  a 
demonstrated  record  of  building  o 
highly  effective  production  organiza¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Maryann  Noe,  in  c/o  North 
Shore  Community  Newspapers,  152 
Sylvan  St.,  PO  Box  293,  Danvers,  MA 
01923. _ 

MAINTENANCE  ELEORICIAN 

The  Seattle  Times  is  looking  for  on  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  minimum  of  2-3  years  of 
commercial  journey-level  experience  in 
the  maintenance  and  support  of 
electrical  and  production  control 
systems,  wiring  and  building  main¬ 
tenance. 

Solid  experience  with  high-voltage 
electrical  devices  and  wiring,  motors, 
and  industrial  control  systems  required, 
ond  a  bockground  in  press  control,  con¬ 
veyors,  PLC,  and  other  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  and  handling  systems  is  plus. 
Ability  to  diagnose  ana  repair  equip¬ 
ment  and  circuitry  to  the  component 
level  if  necessary.  State  license  pre¬ 
ferred.  Offering  very  competitive  salary 
and  benefits. 

Qualified  applicants  send  resumes  to: 

The  Seattle  Times 
Employment  Specialist 
P.O.  Box  70 

Seattle,  Washington  981 1 1 
FAX#  (206)  464-2009 


CREATIVE  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  an 
immediate  opening  (or  a  Creative 
Manager.  This  individual  will  create 
and  oversee  all  promotional  materials 
for  the  Post-Dispatch  from  concept  to 
layout,  prepress  and  final  production. 
In  addition  to  supervising  a  small 
creative  staff  in  a  fast-paced  environ¬ 
ment,  this  individual  will  work  closely 
with  department  managers  and  outside 
professionals.  The  Creative  Manager 
will  also  be  involved  with  broadcast 
and  outdoor  advertising.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  possess  excellent  writing 
skills  and  must  have  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  producing  media.  Sound 
creative  judgment  and  the  ability  to 
work  under  daily  deadlines  are  a  must. 
The  applicant  should  also  have  experi¬ 
ence  analyzing  marketing  situations, 
developing  creative  strategies  and 
designing  solutions.  Experience  work¬ 
ing  in  a  Macintosh  environment  and 
good  budgeting  skills  required.  Agency 
experience  a  plus.  Minimum  5  years 
related  experience  and  degree 
required.  Competitive  solory  and  com¬ 
prehensive  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements 
postmarked  no  later  than  Dec.  15, 
1994  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  Post- 
Dispatch,  900  N.  Tucker  Blvd.,  Saint 
Louis,  MO  63101 . 

RESEARCH 

NEWSPAPER  RESEARCH  ANALYST: 
Worldwide  communications  research 
and  consultation  firm  seeking  experi¬ 
enced  newspoper  research  onalyst  to 
join  growing  publishing  division. 
Perfect  for  strong  number  two  wanting 
to  be  number  one.  Send  resumes  in  con¬ 
fidence  to:  Box  07093,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EOT 


The  communication 
link  of  the 
newspaper  industry 
every  week 
since  1884. 


E&P*s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry's 
meeting  place.  (212)  675*4380 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  November  26, 1994 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.95  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$6.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$6.20  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4.l0  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  Insertion  for  box  sen/ice. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  iines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATiONS. 

Deadiine:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ods  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $95;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85: 14  to  26  times  $80: 27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLiNE:  8  days  prior  to  pubiication  date. 
Contract  rates  availabie  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  ore  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company_ 


ADVERTISING 


AD  AGENCY  MEDIA  PRO 
Consultation  on  competitive  medio  & 
buyer's  perspective  (201 )  379-2334 


SALES  MANAGER  with  ability  to 
increase  revenue  in  tough  markets  seek¬ 
ing  a  challenge  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Excellent  record.  Top  notch 
salesman  will  relocate.  John  (201)  991- 
5496. 


COLUMNIST 


INNOVATIVE  COMMENTATOR  of  20 
something  perspective  seeks  broader 
audience.  Butch  (412)  266-4046. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS/New 
Technology  Director-Over  25  years  of 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature_ 


New  Challenge  in  Zone  2.  Box  07171, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CUPS  AHOY 

I  have  three  years  of  editing,  reporting 
ond  layout  experience.  I  speak  fluent 
Hebrew  ond  am  willing  to  r^ocate.  All  I 
need  is  a  job.  Coll  Arnos  at  (404)  261- 
1986. 


'COPY  EDITOR,  Sports,  Entertainment  or 
Main  Desk.  Seosoned  pro.  Will 
relocate.  ROB:  (818)  506-1872.' 


ELEGANT  Feature  Writer/TV  Critic  with 
sparkle  to  spare  seeks  staff  position  in 
either  capocity  with  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Call  (914)  632-1305. 


TRIAL  ATTORNEY,  now  versatile  staff 
writer  far  respected  Europe-based 
weekly,  seeks  reporting  position  in 
Zones  7,  8  or  9.  Available  January. 
Fax  Ross  Crockford  at  The  Prague  Post. 
42  (2)  2487  5050. 


VETERAN  Courthouse  reporter  with 
copy  editing  experience  seeking  com¬ 
munity-minded  newspaper.  Reply  to 
Box  0/166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WIDE-EYED,  award-winning  editor  of 
area's  best  college  paper  waits  to  be 
unleashed  on  city  desk  of  daily.  Matt 
(801)373-5619,  378-7109. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEED  A  PHOTOJOURNAUST?  Coll  the 
NPPA  Job  Information  Bonk.  The 
National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  list  your  job  opening  for  free! 
Every  week  we  carry  dozens  of  job 
openings  for  photographers,  photo 
editors,  digital  imaging  specialists, 
teachers,  interns  and  we  won't  charge 
you  a  dime!  Call  us  and  we'll  tell  you 
how  to  reach  our  10,000  members  for 
free.  1  (800)  BUY-NPPA  (1  (800)  289- 
6772). 


PRESSROOM 


15  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  Operating  and 
Maintaining  Goss  Metro,  Metroliner 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Elizabeth  Qiblin 

SOME  TIPS  FOR  REPORTERS 
COVERING  THE  POLICE  BEAT 


THERE’S  NOTHING  QUITE  like 
bolting  out  of  bed  in  the  dead  of  night 
and  rushing  to  the  scene  of  an  un¬ 
solved  double  murder,  only  to  he  greet¬ 
ed  by  deranged  coffee-sipping  cops 
offhandedly  joking  about  ordering  you 
to  drive  over  to  the  takeout  diner. 

But  there’s  nothing  quite  as  frustrat¬ 
ing  as  being  stonewalled,  either,  which 
happens  with  alarming  frequency  even 
to  the  best  reporters. 

Many  reporters  loathe  the  police 
beat,  but  sometimes  only  because  they 
haven’t  yet  cracked  the  customs  most 
cops  cling  to.  Of  course,  Edna  Bucha- 
nan-style  police  reporting  is  indeed 
rare,  but  there  are  lots  of  things  cop  re¬ 
porters  can  do  to  bring  the  best  of  that 
compelling  human  drama  to  their  sto¬ 
ries.  These  tips  may  help  crush  the 
competition  when  that  story-of-a-life- 
time  comes  your  way. 

•  First,  and  most  importantly,  culti¬ 
vate  police  sources  before  that  celebri- 


Giblin  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Modesto,  Calif.,  who  spent  several 
years  covering  police  news  for  various 
dailies . 
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ty  or  top  official  gets  arrested. 

This  goes  for  fire  and  ambulance 
personnel  as  well,  who  often  have  the 
necessary  information  when  police 
sources  are  unavailable  before  dead¬ 
line. 

Many  larger  newspapers  rely  on  dai¬ 
ly  telephone  calls  to  ranking  officers 
for  their  information.  This  does  not 
usually  put  those  reporters  in  the  best 
position  to  get  consistently  the  best 
stories.  Police  reporting  is  one  area 


where  reporters  on  smaller  papers 
sometimes  can  repeatedly  beat  out 
larger  competitors. 

Only  by  diligently  making  these 
“cop-shop”  visits  every  day,  without 
fail,  can  reporters  really  begin  to  get 
the  inside  scoop  on  police  beat  hap¬ 
penings. 

•  Examine  the  shift  logs  for  news¬ 
worthy  items,  and  go  right  to  the 
source  if  possible  when  you  find  some¬ 
thing  of  interest.  Chances  are,  the  lead 
officer  investigating  an  incident  will 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
sergeant  or  captain  usually  designated 
as  a  news  contact.  And  the  investigator 
may  not  be  as  cautious  about  releasing 
interesting  information,  either. 

During  these  visits,  chat  with  offi¬ 
cers,  detectives,  clerks.  Get  to  know 
their  concerns.  Those  working  in  law 
enforcement  are  notoriously  suspicious 
of  “media”  types  —  in  fact,  many  po¬ 
lice  academies  include  courses  de¬ 
signed  to  teach  rookies  all  about  the 
dangers  of  dealing  with  the  press,  of 
balancing  the  public’s  right  to  informa¬ 
tion  against  their  own  desire  to  keep 
most  details  private. 

•  Always  be  armed  with  your  state’s 


legal  requirements  regarding  what  kind 
of  information  police  must  release,  and 
don’t  be  afraid  to  force  the  issue  if  you 
truly  have  to.  But  do  remember  that 
old  adage  about  catching  more  flies 
with  honey  than  vinegar. 

The  more  you  can  do  to  show  you’re 
trustworthy,  likable  and  scrupulous, 
the  more  you  can  help  turn  around  old 
deeply  ingrained  attitudes  about  hard- 
nosed  reporters.  As  an  added  bonus, 
by  hanging  around  the  station,  you  can 


often  overhear  critical  details  about 
stories  (to  be  confirmed  later,  of 
course)  that  no  other  newspaper  is  go¬ 
ing  to  have,  or  casually  be  given  off¬ 
hand  information  or  tips  that  could 
make  great  items. 

Likewise,  regularly  visit  the  court¬ 
house,  marshal’s  office,  and  jails.  These 
also  can  be  invaluable  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

•  Always  be  on  the  lookout  for  fea¬ 
ture  story  ideas,  painting  an  officer  in 
a  softer,  more  human  light. 

Tell  the  world  about  policemen  who 
worked  on  behalf  of  disadvantaged 
children  or  how  they  garnered  three 
awards  in  the  Police  Olympics.  High¬ 
light  their  crime  prevention  efforts,  or 
their  free  safety  programs  for  the  elder¬ 
ly.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  show  a  cop’s  hu¬ 
man  side. 

Hand  out  your  phone  number,  ask 
sources  if  they  have  story  ideas,  and 
show  interest  in  those  ideas  —  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  useless  they  may  really  be. 
Your  contacts  will  remember  you  for 
your  willingness  to  consider  what  they 
think  as  important  for  the  newspaper. 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  37) 
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